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What Wichita Can Become 


The City as a Work of Art 


Most of us do not think of a city as 
a work of art, and yet it is only through 
artistic creativity that a city can reach 
its highest goals. Let us have a look at 
what the artistic approach can do to 
Wichita. 

First, let us understand what we mean 
by “city” and “art.” 

A city is a concentration of people 
which exists to carry out a number of 
conflicting purposes. 

Art is the means of organizing con¬ 
flicting things into a unity of beauty and 
function. 

Here are some of the conflicting pur¬ 
poses of a city. 

1. It is a center of industry and trans¬ 
portation. 

2. It is a merchandising center, a place 
to buy things. 

3. It is home, a place where genera¬ 
tions live and die. 

4. It is an intelligence center, a place 
where ideas are received, processed and 
transmitted. 

5. It is an entertainment center, a 
place where all kinds of pleasure are 
available. 

Now each of these functions tends to 
cancel out the others. When any one 
function becomes too great at the ex¬ 
pense of the others, the city is sick. 
It is the work of the civic artist to keep 
the functions in balance. 

CITIES AND SHIPS 

It is instructive to compare cities with 
ships, which are, in a way, sea-going 
cities. A destroyer exists for only one 
purpose — to deliver death to the enemy 
with maximum speed and efficiency. A 
destroyer is not a home. The maximum 
amount of space is devoted to machin¬ 
ery, guns and ammunition. The men 
hang on as best they can, living in 
cramped quarters and without much 
comfort. They are there for one purpose 
only—to man the ship and her guns. The 
environment is not conducive to happi¬ 
ness and mental health. The austere 
monotony of the duty causes some men 
to crack up. No one would say that life 
on a warship is well-rounded and com¬ 
pletely satisfactory. 

A destroyer is very like one of those 
cities that are so heavily industrialized 
that the other functions have been harm¬ 
fully curtailed. East St. Louis is not a 
city one would like to live in. 

The best kind of city is like a luxury 
liner. The ship is tremendously efficient, 
and her holds are filled with rich mer¬ 
chandise. But her people, passengers and 
crew have comfort and privacy. And 
whatever enjoyment one might want is 


available in good quality and quantity. 
The various conflicting functions have 
been organized into a harmonious whole. 

All professional city planners dream 
of the glory of being permitted to plan 
a complete city. They wish someone 
would say, “Here is the land and here 
is the money. Build me a masterpiece of 
a city.” This has seldom occurred, and 
the results have been something less 
than satisfactory. The latest attempt is 
the new capital of Brazil. It will be in¬ 
teresting to see how the future will alter 
this masterpiece. 

THE WORK OF MANY HANDS 

Most cities are works of art created 
by many hands of many generations. 
Everyone who builds something or tears 
something down contributes to the over¬ 
all effect. Uniformity is neither possible 
nor desirable. Much of the growth of 
a beautiful city must be individualistic. 

And yet civic leaders can and should 
establish artistic goals to keep the con¬ 
flicting functions in balance. Ugliness 
can be prevented or eliminated. 

Civic ugliness, it should be understood, 
is anything which damages the health, 
happiness, efficiency or beauty of the 
city. Pittsburgh for many years lived 
under a pall of industrial smoke. The 
incidence of lung diseases was the high¬ 
est in the nation. The grime marred the 
beauty of the city. The effect on morale 
was depressing. When enlightened lead¬ 
ership brought smoke control, that city 
made a vast step forward. Industry must 
always be restrained from actions which 
ruin the city as a place to live and enjoy 
life. 

TEN SUGGESTIONS 

Here are some suggestions for making 
Wichita a civic masterpiece. It is not a 
complete list, but the ideas are feasible 
and can be put into effect whenever the 
city is of a mind to. 

1. The slums must go. Slums are the 
most expensive and the least satisfac¬ 
tory item the taxpayer buys. Slums pro¬ 
duce very little tax revenue but take a 
large share of the tax dollar. An area 
that amounts to 11 per cent of Wichita 
requires one-third of the police effort. 
It also makes heavy demands on the 
fire department, public health, welfare, 
courts and penal institutions. Other 
cities have wiped out slums. Wichita can 
with comparative ease since the slum 
problem is not great here. 

2. Traffic efficiency. Wichita may have 
more autos per population than any 
other city in the world. Streets and 
traffic controls have not kept up with 
the city’s needs. While many improve¬ 
ments have been made, no one can say 


that traffic flows as freely as it should 
throughout the city. This is a heavy 
drain on business as well as on motor¬ 
ists’ nerves. Time wasted in traffic is 
nonproductive. 

3. Wichita’s central location makes it 
an ideal city for national conventions. 
Its lack of a civic auditorium prevents 
it from receiving this prosperity. A 
civic auditorium would also contribute 
much to the culture and entertainment 
of the city. 

4. Where are the fountains and sculp¬ 
tures? Beautiful fountains and sculp¬ 
tures add much to the joy of a city. 
There should be several in Wichita, in¬ 
cluding a spectacular little downtown 
park. Fountains are especially desirable 
in Wichita, which is from time to time 
wracked by drouth. 

5. A dam across the Arkansas River 
below the city would create a waterway 
many miles long. This would give the 
many boating enthusiasts an opportunity 
for recreation. Parks should be estab¬ 
lished along the banks, making the cen¬ 
ter of the city a place of beauty and 
enjoyment. 

6. Wichita has the immediate duty of 
facing up to the question of whether 
it wants a zoo. The sad little zoo in 
Riverside Park is a disgrace. It should 
be vastly improved or abolished. A zoo 
is a frill, a luxury, which no city has 
to have. Good taste requires us not to 
be niggardly with luxury. We should 
either spend what we have to spend to 
get a zoo we can be proud of — or we 
should do without. A cheap, crowded, 
unattractive zoo is bad public relations. 
It suggests a lack of civic pride. Fine 
zoos are always built by a strong, zealous 
zoological societies with the help of an 
enlightened city government. Wichita 
has neither a zoological society nor a 
city government that understands the 
value of a zoo. So perhaps the thing to 
do is disperse the zoo. 

T. An arts center for all the people 
would contribute greatly to the cultural 
greatness of Wichita. Such a center 
should be more than an art museum. 
Probably it should be adjacent to the 
civic auditorium and to a great city 
library. It would contain rooms for lec¬ 
tures, musical events and meetings. To 
expose citizens constantly to the artis¬ 
tic heritage would have a tremendous 
effect upon the city. As it is, Wichita has 
many fine paintings and sculptures — 
but they are dispersed and hidden away 
in various parts of the city. 

8. There should be an art authority 
— a commission of artists, architects 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Shirley Knight, a former Wich- 
itan, is a young actress who seems 
destined to stardom. A number of 
her roles have received high criti¬ 
cal acclaim. Miss Knight studied 
drama, literature and music at the 
University of Wichita, and was a 
reporter for the Wichita Beacon. 



Just wish it were possible for us to 
convey to you all the complimentary 
remarks we hear about Wichita This 
Week. It’s combined art and articles 
make an excellent weekly magazine, of 
which every Wichitan can be proud. 

Although many articles have been in¬ 
tensely interesting, “I Remember a Cen¬ 
tury,” which appeared in the January 
7th issue, has the quality that merits 
being read and re-read, time and time 
again. 

As individuals, it was enjoyed for 
various reasons. I liked it, because of 
personal background. My great-great¬ 
grandfather, Andrew Pepperell Went¬ 
worth, and his wife (Esther Dennison) 
came to this Territory, before Kansas 
became a State. He was born in what 
we now call Maine, in 1792 — while 
George Washington was President. The 
couple are buried in Haldeman Cemetery 
at Potwin. My Great-Grandfather Os¬ 
born (no relation to the afore-mentioned 
Wentworths), who lost an arm as a 
result of his service in the Civil War, is 
also buried in the same cemetery. 

HAPPY KANSAS DAY! Throughout 
the Centennial Year, and the future, 
may God bless your endeavor with con¬ 
tinued success. 

(MISS) RITA BATKA 
Membership Committee 
Insurance Women of Wichita 


An Interesting Life 

To the Editor: 

I thought that a very nice write-up of 
old man Sarchet in your magazine. I 
liked it all fine excepting the picture of 
the old man in the southwest corner of 
the second page of the article. But I am 
certain the fault is the old man him¬ 
self. When a fellow gets to be 90, he is 
to blame for his looks. I will be 90 on 
January 23. Grant was President of the 
United States when I was born. 

I have certainly enjoyed my life as 
a newspaper man. I can’t understand 
how any other life could be more in¬ 
teresting. 

I am living in Midwest City with my 
son Mark, his oldest son, Corb III, and 
both are newspaper men also. 

Again expressing my appreciation and 
with best wishes, 

CORB SARCHET 
2924 Mockingbird Lane 
Midwest City, Okla. 
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Civic Progress, Inc 


What It Has Achieved 

By CARMAN WOLF, Executive Director, CPI 


Last week Bill Thompson, Wichita at¬ 
torney, became the fifth president of 
Civic Progress, Inc. In so doing he as¬ 
sumed leadership of an organization that 
has been called everything from “one of 
the best things that ever happened to 
Wichita” to “that * ! ? @ ! group that 
runs city hall!” 

Many people firmly believe one or both 
of these statements. But very few have 
more than a surface understanding of 
Civic Progress, Inc., or CPI as it’s called. 

When Thompson accepted presidency 
of the citizens’ group, he called for “a 
program of action” in 1961. Items on the 
CPI agenda include property reappraisal 
in Sedgwick County, understanding of 
Home Rule and annexation, a speed-up 
in getting a new municipal auditorium 
and library, and encouragement of capa¬ 
ble citizens to run for local office. 

A PERSONAL CONCERN 

Whatever results CPI helps to achieve 
on these problems, the entire community 
will be affected. And it becomes a mat¬ 
ter of personal concern to each of us 
whether or not we choose to support 
CPI in its community efforts. 

So our readers might better under¬ 
stand CPI, “Wichita This Week” pre¬ 
sents three articles on the association: 
Its Beginnings; The 1959 Election; and 
CPI Today. 

This is the first article. 

In 1957, Wichita found itself in serious 
troubles. A critical bond issue for a sec¬ 
ondary sewage treatment plant was de¬ 
feated in the spring election, and two 
city commissioners who opposed their 
passage were elected at the same time. 
Two weeks later the State Board of 
Health revoked Wichita’s permit to dis¬ 
charge sewage into the Arkansas River 
because the bond issue had not been 
passed. 

On top of this, Wichita’s then Mayor 
E. E. Baird told the State Board that 
Wichita had “just about reached its 
peak,” and the two new commissioners 
threatened to do away with the City’s 
Planning Commission. 

Disturbed by the erratic course being 
pursued by the City Commission, a group 
of serious young men looked for a way 
to return stability to city affairs. 

They saw a need for some kind of “all- 
community-interest” group to counter¬ 
balance the influence of “special inter¬ 
est” groups. The goal of this group was 
the promotion of the welfare of the 
community at large through construc¬ 
tive and forward-looking actions — “an 
all-community voice that will be heard 
above the voices of divisive elements” as 
one of their aims states it. 



BILL THOMPSON 


After several discussions, the group 
asked Carl A. Bell, Jr., then president of 
the Board of Education and a 34-year- 
old attorney, to solicit the help of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce in getting 
organizational meetings started. 

The Jaycees had already considered 
such a movement and had appointed 
attorney Herbert Dodd to head a Civic 
Affairs Committee. It didn’t take them 
long to agree on helping form a “civic 
league” as a major project. 

Aid was solicited from the National 
Municipal League in New York, and a 
series of meetings was held to deter¬ 
mine the goals and functions of a civic 
organization. In June 1957, the name 
“Civic Progress Association” was pro¬ 
posed, and a set of eight “aims and pur¬ 
poses” was made public. (The name was 
later changed to Civic Progress, Inc., as 
the initials CPA were often confused 
with those of the Certified Public Ac¬ 
countants group.) 

Shortly thereafter the organization in¬ 
corporated and chose Carl Bell, Jr., as 
temporary president until the first an¬ 
nual meeting could be held that October. 
At this point, the Jaycees stepped out 
and left the fledgling organization on its 
own. 

Although a membership meeting was 
not scheduled until October, city prob¬ 


lems forced the group into action long 
before that time. 

PETITION TO COMMISSION 

Key city employees, grievious over 
their handling by the City Commission, 
threatened to walk out. So CPI peti¬ 
tioned the commissioners to commit 
themselves to six goals which embodied 
a rededication to proper functioning of 
the City Manager system, a professional 
police department even if a tax increase 
was needed, an effective planning de¬ 
partment, a strong municipal health 
program and active support of cultural 
activities such as park, library and mu¬ 
seum facilities. 

The points were especially aimed at 
keeping the Commissioners from cutting 
the city budget, then under considera¬ 
tion, and seriously crippling city serv¬ 
ices. 

The Commissioners finally agreed on 
a budget that was not considered “de¬ 
structive” and many people credited the 
CPI resolution with playing an impor¬ 
tant role in the decision. 

SEWER BOND ISSUE 

Wichita was still under fire from the 
State Board of Health, and a special 
bond issue election was called for Sep¬ 
tember 10. No new sewer connections 
had been approved since the Board’s 
April restraining order, and three ele¬ 
mentary schools started the year using 
septic tanks — deemed unhealthy by 
authorities. 

The association voted to endorse the 
bonds, and for the next few weeks, CPI 
officers and directors made several dozen 
speeches to civic groups, recorded spot 
announcements for radio and TV, spon¬ 
sored newspaper advertisements, wrote 
letters, and, in general, made a maxi¬ 
mum effort to secure passage of the 
bonds. 

The organization was gratified that 
the bonds passed overwhelmingly by a 
7-to-l margin. 

The next crisis appeared when it 
looked like the hiring of a new police 
chief to replace retiring R. L. Anderson 
was being wrested from the City Man¬ 
ager by certain members of the City 
Commission. 

The CPI Board told President Bell to 
write the Commission urging them to 
leave the selection in the hands of the 
City Manager, as is provided in the 
city’s charter. Bell also wrote the City 
Manager pledging CPI support in car¬ 
rying out his duties without interference 
by the City Commission. 
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City Manager Frank Backstrom suc¬ 
ceeded in selecting a man of his own 
choice. 

By October 1957, several hundred citi¬ 
zens had become members and were 
ready to choose permanent officers. Ac¬ 
cording to their by-laws, the member¬ 
ship at large was to elect 26 directors 
to the board with half to change every 
year. In turn, the board selects a presi¬ 
dent, three vice presidents, secretary and 
treasurer. 

This last group, with the addition of 
the association’s advisory chairman and 
executive director, forms the executive 
committee. 

For their first elected president the 
board chose James W. Sargent, local 
attorney. (Carl Bell, Jr., temporary 
president, was automatically excluded 
from the permanent post because of a 
by-law specification which prevents per¬ 
sons holding public office to hold an 
elected position in CPI.) 

With the formation of CPI, Wichita 
joined nearly 100 other American cities 
whose citizens had joined together to im¬ 
prove their government and their com¬ 
munities. 

For the first time, Wichita had an as¬ 
sociation that was formed of all the 
races, religions and political parties of 
the community. Its nearly 1,500 mem¬ 
bers come from business and labor, 
downtown and the suburbs, industry and 
the professions, and from all age groups. 


The eight aims and purposes of CPI 
are listed below. In essence they form 
the ideology of this citizen association 
which seeks out community needs, stud¬ 
ies them (through various study groups 
to which any member may belong) and 
develops intelligent solutions to knotty 
civic problems. 

THE PURPOSES OF CPI 

1. TO PROVIDE A MEDIUM for the 
collection of facts on local affairs and 
to recommend action to put these find¬ 
ings into effect. 

2. TO PROVIDE A FORUM through 
which responsible citizens of Wichita 
can express their views and make their 
influence felt ... an all-community voice 
that will be heard above the voices of 
divisive elements. 

3. TO FOCUS THE ATTENTION of 
elected officials and the public on the 
needs of the community at large rather 
than the needs of special interest groups. 

4. TO BE A PERMANENT SOUND¬ 
ING BOARD by which elected officials 
can determine public sentiment. 

5. TO TAKE THE LEAD in support¬ 
ing progressive actions that will assure 
the orderly growth and present stability 
of Wichita. 

6. TO AID AND ENCOURAGE quali¬ 
fied persons to seek public office. 

7. TO SHOW THE INDIVIDUAL 
that his views are important in bringing 
about good government by working with 
other like-minded citizens. To encourage 


citizens to take a more active, informed 
role in civic affairs. 

8. TO MAINTAIN HIGH STAND¬ 
ARDS in local government. 

(To Be Continued) 


ZANY FORSYTHIA 

It has been a most unusual winter, 
and Mrs. Harry Ferman, 254 S. Poplar, 
has proof in the forsythia bush south of 
her house. The bush usually behaves 
like a well-balanced, normal forsythia, 
bursting into yellow bloom early in the 
spring. This year, however, the zany 
thing has been blooming all fall and 
winter. Mrs. Ferman isn’t complaining. 
She enjoys the flowers and the astonish¬ 
ment of those who see the bush. 
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It was early in April 1956. The place 
was the University of Wichita’s Com¬ 
mons Auditorium and the occasion — 
a presentation of William Shakespeare’s 
“Romeo and Juliet.” 

Though no one realized it then, one 
of Hollywood’s bright new stars was 
taking a “baby-step” toward stardom. 
And it wasn’t the play’s Juliet that 
went on to greater things. Instead — 
conforming to the true irony that reigns 
supreme in the theater — it was the 
young lady who delivered the prologue 
to the play. 

Her name was Shirlee Knight, and to 
many who remember her then she was 
just a pretty sophomore from Pratt. 

But there was a difference. Shirley 
(as she spells her name today) had a 
dream. She was going to be a star. 

Today, her dream is coming true. 


Brothers, and her decision seems to have 
guaranteed a rapid rise to screen suc¬ 
cess, since Warners immediately cast her 
in two of 1960’s major films, “Ice Palace” 
and “Dark at the Top of the Stairs.” 

Her work in these two films has made 
Shirley one of the most promising young 
stars on the Warners lot, Bob Peck, pub¬ 
licity man for the local Fox theater 
chain reported early this fall when her 
second major picture was playing here. 
Peck reveals that Warners are building 
up Shirley as a major personality. Her 
current work includes television as well 
as pictures. Two episodes of Surfside 
Six were aired here with Shirley as the 
distaff lead. The series is aired here 
through KAKE, the station which once 
Chose the promising starlet as a finalist 
in the Miss Kakeland pageant — but 
then tapped another Wichitan for their 
candidate in the Miss Kansas contest. 


dancing and acting classes. Sunday, her 
one free day, is usually spent preparing 
for the coming week’s work. 

As for her life in Wichita, Shirley re¬ 
calls that her work at the Beacon and 
her W.U. acting were her most enjoy¬ 
able activities. Life, she feels, is not too 
much different in Hollywood from that 
of Wichita. “Basically,” she says, “the 
social patterns are very similar, only on 
a much larger scale.” 

Though her career in pictures seems 
assured, she reports that she has many 
unfulfilled ambitions. 

She would like to work in theater 
throughout the world doing classical as 
well as modern plays. 

Though her present acting includes 
several tele-plays on Maverick, Lawman 
and the Roaring 20s, big pictures and a 
stage presentation are in the offing. For 
Warners she will be doing “The Couch” 


ACTED AT UNIVERSITY 


IN THE OFFING 



Coming to the University as a sopho¬ 
more, Shirley studied drama, music, 
journalism and English. Her budding 
drama career was furthered by appear¬ 
ances in a series of W.U. plays, including 
“The Devil’s Disciple,” and “Papa Is 
All,” in which she won wide praise for 
her portrayal of a middle-aged Pennsyl¬ 
vania Dutch gossip. 


Later, Shirley’s activities took her to 
the summer-stock group at the Red 
Barn, Wichita’s then flourishing theater 
repertory company. There, she played 
a lead in “Charley’s Aunt.” 

In her junior year, Shirley left her 
studies and went to work as a society 
writer for The Wichita Beacon. Among 
her assignments was an interview with 
the then teen-age idol Robert Wagner. 

Abruptly, in a matter of months, Shir¬ 
ley left for Hollywood. 

After studying drama, Shirley won a 
series of parts in the afternoon tele¬ 
vision series “Matinee Theater,” NBC’s 
daytime drama show, Cheyenne, and a 
part in “Look Back in Anger.” Talent 
and good looks paid off for Shirley and 
last year she played her first major film 
assignment, a young nun in “Five Gates 
to Hell.” 

Shirley’s mother, Mrs. Noel Knight of 
Great Bend, reported then that her 
daughter had choice contract offers from 
two studios. Shirley chose Warner 


Hollywood, of course, hasn’t been 
what Miss Knight expected. Shirley re¬ 
ports that she had “visions of going to 
Paris one week, Rome the next, and 
Zanzibar the next.” 

“I’ve been here three years and have 
only left California twice, both times 
to visit Kansas. Yet, I’ve done movies 
about Oklahoma, Alaska, Indonesia, 
Hawaii and many other countries.” 

About 90 per cent of America’s movies 
and television work is done in the studio 
and not all over the world as it might 
appear, she adds. 

The work, Shirley maintains, is “ex¬ 
tremely hard.” Her average day ex¬ 
tends from 5 a.m. to early evening and 
her free time is spent taking voice, 


IN BEACON DAYS — Shirley Knight is here pic¬ 
tured as she appeared in her days as a Society 
Writer for the Wichita Beacon. (Photo by Frank 
Madson, Jr.) 
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PRAISED FOR PERFORMANCES — Wichita’s Shirley Knight, who's shown here with Lee Kinsloving, 
won rave reviews for her performance in “Dark at the Top of the Stairs” last fall. Shirley and Kins¬ 
loving were credited with stealing the picture from several top Hollywood stars including Robert 
Preston, by the reviewers in Time, Saturday Review, and Films in Review. 


Eggs, Anyone? 

Safeway Stores have signed a long¬ 
term lease for their eggs. 

In the interest of better eggs, Safe- 
way’s Wichita division has leased egg 
department space in Radcliff Warehouse, 
Inc., 701 E. Murdock. The new facility 
will be in operation by March 1. 

The new facility will provide approx¬ 
imately one-third more production ca¬ 
pacity for the Safeway egg department. 


If you want to know what’s happen¬ 
ing in Wichita, you can find out in 
Wichita This Week. A subscription will 
keep you up to date. 
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FREE DELIVERY 
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and “The Devil in Bucks County.” In 
the second, she’ll be 'Co-starred with 
Simone Signoret. 

And, next season there’s the possibil¬ 
ity of a Broadway play opposite Bette 
Davis. 

A BEATNIK PLAY 

The play, which Shirley is considering 
is “Oh Dad, Poor Dad, Mama’s Hung 
You In The Closet and I’m Feeling So 
Sad.” (This is the beatnik piece which 
is rumored to include talking piranha 
fish and two growling venus fly traps 
among its cast of characters.) 

Since leaving Wichita, Shirley has 
married a young agent and director, 
Gene Persson. Gene, she feels, has been 
the most influential person in her rise to 
screen fame. 

Her favorite role is “Reenie” in “Dark 
at the Top of the Stairs.” And no won¬ 
der. Her reviews were raves. Saturday 
Review, Time, and many of the nation’s 
stiffest critics praised Shirley’s perform¬ 
ance. The picture has already been 
tapped for top-ten honors by the Na¬ 
tional Board of Review, and Shirley is 
considered a leading contender for a 
supporting-role Academy Award nomi¬ 
nation. 

Of the stars she’s worked with, Shir¬ 
ley reports that Richard Burton, who 
played her father in “Ice Palace” is 
the star with whom she most enjoyed 
working. 

With several projects in the offing, 
her immediate plans are rather indefi¬ 


nite. She’s not sure when she’ll be in 
Kansas again. Her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Noel Knight reside in Great Bend, 
where Mr. Knight is in the oil business. 

PETER PAN 

All things considered, Shirley’s career 
looms brightly ahead. 

What role would she most like to do? 

Her personal choice is James M. Bar¬ 
rie’s “Peter Pan.” Barrie’s beloved pixie 
personifies the childhood dream come 
true — and what better choice for the 
girl whose own career is in itself a 
sought-after dream that has become 
reality. — DON RUDE. 
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PALACE — “Breath of Scandal” 
with Maurice' Chevalier, So¬ 
phia Loren, and John Gavin. 

ORPHEUM — “Gold of the Seven 
Saints” with Clint Walker, 
Roger Moore, and Chill Wills. 

MILLER — “Swiss Family Robin¬ 
son” with Dorothy Maguire, 
and John Mills. 

CREST — “Go Naked in the 
World” with Gina Lollobrig- 
ida, Anthony Franciosa, and 
Ernest Borgnine. 

BOULEVARD — “Wackiest Ship 
in the Army” with Ricky Nel¬ 
son and Jack Lemmon. 
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MILK SO FRESH . . . 
IT’S BONDED FRESH! 



Steffen’s Grade A Vita-Milk is 
BONDED FRESH ... guaranteed to 
stay sweet and fresh for ten days 
at normal refrigeration, or your 
money back. 
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An Analysis of the ‘Beaf*: 

Chaos or Creativity 

By THE REV. HENRY E. HILL, Pastor, West Side Christian Church 


A politician and a physician once en¬ 
gaged in an argument as to the oldest 
profession. Said the medical man: “Med¬ 
icine is the oldest profession. God was 
a surgeon. He took a rib out of Adam 
and made Eve.” The politician disagreed. 
“God was a political engineer because 
He made the world out of choas.” “But,” 
said the doctor, “Who made chaos?” 

It would not be quite fair to say that 
Beatniks made chaos. They only wallow 
in it. The “Beat” are somewhat like the 
proverbial poor — always with us — 
although they are called by various 
names at various times. The word “hip” 
is in some places already replacing 
“beat.” The catch word, “beat,” is short 
for beatific, from the Latin “beatifico,” 
and the meaning is derived from a Greek 
word which means blissful, happy, 
blessed. Therefore, to be “beat” is to be 
elevated above the common herd, to 
“have arrived” in terms of values which 
the Beatnik places foremost. A Beatnik 
may expres himself in solemn dancing, 
drinking, the reading of “cool” poetry, 
and may end his successful or “blissful” 
day by stealing food, clothes or automo¬ 
biles, or by stabbing someone with a 
knife and thanking his victim for the 
thrill. He purports to be a non-conform¬ 
ist, dissatisfied with current culture and 
seeking to escape it. In this escape the 
Beatniks flee even each other and find 
themselves unable even to communicate 
with their fellows. Their togetherness 
becomes a sort of loneliness en masse. 
Identity is sought by discarding identity, 
and in the resultant chaos the Beatnik 
usually finds he must survive on drugs, 
dreams and demons. 

Is this escape from reality justified? 
This desire to “curl up in the soft com¬ 
fort of the womb” is a disguised death 
wish, since it is impossible to live the 
life of a human being and a dog at the 
same time. A dog’s life is a beautiful 
thing — for a dog. There is nothing 
more peaceful than a dog resting before 
an open fire. He grunts and groans in 
ecstasy. He has never had his vision 
increased, does not feel a sense of re¬ 
sponsibility for the world he lives in, 
and is in a sense, of course, “blessed.” 
But a human being is said to be made 
in God’s image. He has foresight and 
memory and by the use of both he is 
meant to accept responsibility. When he 
attempts to live the life of a dog, ignor¬ 
ing his imperative to make a contribu¬ 
tion to his society, his conscience bothers 
him, and he must make some kind of 
rationalization for this escape attempt. 



HENRY E. HILL 


Thus the “beat” impulse is a primi¬ 
tive drive toward chaos. Now, chaos is 
not necessarily bad. When it is said that 
God created the world out of chaos, the 
implication is not that it was created 
out of something evil. Chaos is fine, for 
it is the raw material of creativity. Chaos 
is primitive stuff in a state of disorder. 
“The earth was without form” — that 
is, it was chaotic. The creative hand of 
God reformed and reshaped it and it 
was called good. Humanity is carrying 
on this creativity every day, finding the 
potential in chaos and giving it form. 
The farmer weeding his fields, the 
teacher guiding his pupil to think, the 
doctor curing disease, all are creative 
endeavors which produce something of 
value out of material in a disordered or 
contradictory state. But the Beatnik de¬ 
sires to return to chaos and remain 
there. In nonchalant anxiety and in 
quiet desperation he searches for order 
in disorder. For him, the beatific or 
blessed is found where blessedness has 
really disintegrated. When chaos tries 
to impose itself on order, or discards 
order in favor of disorder, we have 
everything from “beat” to communism. 
We might say it in the manner of an 
Ancient: “If the order in you is dis¬ 
order, how great is that disorder!” If 
the Beatnik were to prevail in the world 
order, the end of the world which men 
have always been so apprehensive about, 


would already have come. Man would be 
godless in the sense that he had lost his 
power of creativity. Emil Brunner has 
said that “. . . every godless man does 
not give the honour to the God who 
made Himself known to him, but ob¬ 
scures the divine revelation by the pro¬ 
ductions of his own undisciplined imag¬ 
ination and arbitrariness.” 

In this drive toward chaos the Beatnik 
discards authority as well as order. He 
looks for authority in no authority. No 
authority becomes his authority, and no 
standard becomes his standard, and his 
conformity becomes non-conformity. All 
this fits in very well with the philosophy 
of John Dewey (father of progressive 
education) which encourages the child 
to “find” himself even if he does not 
possess the key to the place where he 
is hidden. Try anything that works — 
even if it doesn’t. 

The “beat” dodging conformity with 
others, conform with each other. The 
Beatnik is looking for room at the 
bottom and desires that others of like 
unmindedness help him find it. Life is 
a pile of rubbish and he has lost ultimate 
hope, but he fools himself in thinking 
that a recognition of this fact will make 
him blessed. The beat attitude is that 
of the real beatitude in reverse: “Un¬ 
blessed are those who show no emotion 
of mourning for they shall be uncom¬ 
forted; unblessed are those who despair 
in spirit for theirs is the kingdom of 
unheaven; unbeatific are the impure of 
heart for they shall not see God; un¬ 
blessed are those who are persecuted for 
error’s sake for theirs is the kingdom of 
unheaven.” All of this is simply to say 
that the beatnik has lost his hope. And 
as Whittier says in his poem “Ichabod”; 
“When hope is dead; when honor dies, 
then man is dead.” 

ORDER VIA DISORDER? 

What are the various expressions of 
the “beat” in our society? There are 
more “beat” people than designate them¬ 
selves “Beatniks.” This is an age when 
men are clamoring for order via dis¬ 
order. Communism is a beat society. 
Remove the capitalistic world and com¬ 
munism would be dead because it is a 
force that preys upon free peoples. It is 
not creative, but only devours that which 
others have created. Communism is now 
in a dilemma for it is realized chaos and 
defeat. If it delays in conquering the 
world, it will eventually be shown as 
destructive and not creative. But if it 
rushes to take over the free world, it will 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Don’t Stifle Your Child’s Creativity 


Bob Carroll, 327 North Yale, is one 
artist who approves of ugliness—in the 
right places. 

An ugly, shaky backyard playhouse, 
a crude treehouse, a “boat” made 
of a few rough pieces of wood — these 
things to him are beautiful. For these 
are the sort of things children build 
when they are allowed freedom to exer¬ 
cise their own creativity. 

“Every child is creative,” says Carroll. 
He should know, for besides his own 
three children, he daily observes young¬ 
sters in all sections of Wichita, in his 
work as art consultant for the city 
elementary schools. 

As he works with these children, Car- 
roll has come to the frightening conclu¬ 
sion that today’s society seems bent on 
stifling the creativity which is born into 
every human being. Children’s lives have 
changed tremendously in the past quar¬ 
ter of a century. 

“Just think what we used to do with 
our time,” Carroll says a little wistfully. 
He grew up in Waynoka, Okla., and in 
his childhood, playtime was a free time. 
A large proportion of Wichitans had 
similar childhood freedom, he believes, 
in their small-town or farm homes. 

“On Saturdays and after school, we 
went out and built clubhouses. We built 
treehouses. We put up sack swings. We 
played football on a vacant lot with a 
tired old football. 

“The adults were too busy to bother 
us by drawing up blueprints for the 
things we wanted to build. We had to 
think for ourselves, and it was lots of 
fun. Sure, the things we built didn’t 
look like much, and they messed up the 
yard. But what is more important, a 



neat, pretty lawn, or a child? We had 
to use our own initiative. We gained 
confidence in ourselves. And that’s what 
you have to do to learn to be creative.” 

Children can look at their own crude 
work with beaming approval, because it 
represents soul-satisfying achievement. 
But too often, to adult eyes, the crude¬ 
ness, not the creativity stands out. 

“A boy decides to build a boat, and 
first he has to think about boats, what 
they do, what he wants of them. Then 
he finds some materials — maybe some 
old lumber and some nails, and puts his 
ideas to work. Sure the boat is crude— 
maybe just a couple of sticks nailed to¬ 
gether. But he has grown a little by 
making that boat. 



“What happens when he brings it in 
to show it to Dad? Dad is likely to say 
‘That’s nice. Be sure you don’t leave that 
thing in the house!’ 

“But what happens when the kid buys 
a kit of plastic pieces and makes a boat, 
just by following directions, not using 
any ideas of his own? It looks like the 
real thing. Dad is proud of it, he puts 
it on the mantel, and when guests come 
in he shows them the boat and brags 
about it. But it hasn’t done one thing 
for his son.” 

For similar reasons, Carroll dislikes 
paint-by-number sets. 

“If the kids use these kjts, the next 
time they start to paint, they want 
someone to tell them which is the ‘right’ 
color. We’re turning out a bunch of 
direction-followers.” 

The introduction of plastics into toy¬ 
making has helped in the decline of 
creativity, Carroll believes. 

“The trouble with plastic, you can’t 


take it apart and put it back together 
again in your own way,” he says. 

He sees too many youngsters who are 
conditioned to working only under adult 
supervision and for adult approval. 
Asked to create something, they become 
confused and frightened. 

One fifth-grade girl had just trans¬ 
ferred from a school where art instruc¬ 
tion was limited to coloring within lines 
drawn by the teacher. She was in a 
class when Carroll asked each of the 
children to draw a picture to illustrate 
a story they had heard. 

Confronted with a blank piece of 
paper, and no adult to tell her exactly 
how to make the picture, the girl burst 
into tears. 

“Children like this will say, ‘What 
color shall I use now?’ or ‘Is this right, 
Mr. Carroll?’ They are afraid to experi¬ 
ment or explore.” 

Anyone who wants to help his child 
become more creative can do so. It’s 
largely a matter of letting the youngster 
alone. 

“The very man who was free to be 
creative as a child is likely to be the 
one who is out telling his children 
just how to play their ball game, or 
drawing up blueprints for their club¬ 
house, instead of letting them plan for 
themselves.” 

Let the children have the use of some 
simple tools and materials. Give them 
old lumber or boxes to build with. News¬ 
print, the least costly paper, is wonder¬ 
ful for drawing. 

When children play dress-up or cow¬ 
boys and Indians, they can be creative 
as any dramatist. Any child can write 
about daily happenings, if encouraged. 

The wonderful thing about letting 
children be creative, Carroll says, is that 

(Continued on Page 10) 



We at Gwinn Craft agree completely with 
Bob Carroll's ideas on letting children be 
creative. Many of our art suppliers are con¬ 
stantly trying to stir creative imagination in 
children, and for that matter, in adults as 
well. 

Mr. Carroll refers to ‘newsprint’ for the children 
to use for art work. We call it ‘easel paper’, 
and as he says, it is inexpensive. 

Turn your child loose with balsa wood, x-acto 
knives and glue, or, plexiglass in sheets, 
tubes or rods and plastic cement . . . You 
might have the first transparent birdhouse in 
town . . . Practical? No! Creative? Yes! 

Give your youngster the opportunity and the supplies 
and he will surprise you with his creative ability. 

Call us for suggestions at A/y\ 5-5568. Our 
address is 142 N. Market. 
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Creative work is serious business. Five-year-old Pat Carroll is utterly absorbed in turning a couple of 
sticks into an airplane. His father, Bob Carroll, follows his own advice by staying in the background 
and letting Pat work out his ideas by himself. 

Your Child’s Creativity 

(Continued from Page 9) 


it takes so little of an adult’s money, 
effort or time. 

“The children should be the ones to 
plan and organize the project, and carry 
it out.” 

The rewards of learning creativeness 
are great. 

“Did you ever wonder about some 
man who became the head of a success¬ 
ful industry, even though he hadn’t com¬ 
pleted high school?” asked Carroll. “He 
may not know the fine points of gram¬ 
mar or algebra, but he has learned, 
somehow, the most important thing — 
how to be creative.” 

Look at the top man in any field — 
business, education, science, government, 
art, anything. 

“He’s creative, or he wouldn’t be 
there. He can find plenty of direction 
followers to carry out his orders, but the 


truly creative man is the leader,” says 
Carroll. 

And anyone, Carroll insists, can be 
creative if he is given the chance. 


Commander to Speak 

Col. Norton H. Van Sicklen will ad¬ 
dress the Kansas 0X5 Wing Feb. 11 at 
a regular dinner-meeting in the Town 
House Motor Hotel. 

The colonel, commanding officer of the 
42nd Air Division at McConnell Air 
Force Base, will trace the history of 
American air power from the days of 
the OX5-powered airplane through the 
jet age of the Titan intercontinental bal¬ 
listic missile, and will show films of the 
1928-29 aviation era. 


MAIL YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TODAY 
For WICHITA THIS WEEK 


Symphony Announces 
Outstanding Soloists 
For 1961-62 Season 

Guest artists for three of next sea¬ 
son’s Wichita Symphony concerts have 
been announced by officers of the sym¬ 
phony society. 

Headlining the bill will be Van Cliburn, 
the American pianist who burst into in¬ 
ternational prominence after winning 
the Moscow Tschaikowsky Competition. 

Cliburn is considered the greatest box 
office attraction in the music world 
today. 

Jan Peerce, leading tenor with New 
York’s Metropolitan Opera Association, 
will be another of the soloists during 
the coming season. 

Peerce has a distinguished career in 
opera, concert, and films, and is among 
the world’s top rated tenors. 

Duo-pianists Duboshutz and Nemenoff 
will also be soloists at the concert next 
season. 

This piano team have the distinguish- 
ment of being the only duo-pianists to 
have appeared as soloists with the late 
Arturo Toscannini. 

Subscription sales for the series will 
begin on Frebuary 25. 


Gift to Honduras 

Employees of the Coleman Co. recently 
purchased a $9,500 CARE mobile health 
unit which will be a “people to people” 
gift to the people of Honduras. The gift 
is the first of its kind from an employee 
group in the Midwest. 

The unit consists of a walk-through 
clinic on wheels equipped for medical ex¬ 
aminations, mass immunizations and 
health surveys. It will be staffed by na¬ 
tive doctors and nurses. 

The gift was made possible through a 
volunteer payroll deductions plan. 


Titan Base Model 
At Home Show 

Would you like to see a Titan Inter- 
continental Ballistic Missile Base? 

Well, you can see the next thing to it 
at the Centennial Home and Outdoor 
Living Show in the Forum April 12-16. 
A detailed cut-away model will be on 
exhibition at the Home Show. The model 
is an exact miniature of the 18 Titan 
missile bases now being built around 
Wichita. 


SOME STILL WALK 

Who says walking is dying out? 

Nearly six miles of new sidewalks 
were built in Wichita during 1960. Of 
course, the sidewalks must take second 
place to the streets. Almost 28 miles of 
street surface was added during the 
same year. 
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Coffee the Price of Whisky, 


Espresso Midwestern 

A Bit of Greenwich Village Comes to Wichita 


A little less than one year ago a 
new entertainment phenomenon, the 
coffee house, made its first appearance 
on the Wichita scene when the Id opened 
its doors at 3107 E. 13th. 

Since then, the coffee house, seemingly 
out of place in Kansas, has flourished 
here. Since the Id opened its doors, two 
more coffee houses, the Green Parrott 
and the Jazz Workshop, have entered the 
exotic coffee business here. 

While the coffee house is an expected 
tradition in New York’s Greenwich Vil¬ 
lage or among the beatniks of San Fran¬ 
cisco’s North Beach, these establish¬ 
ments are a little unusual for Wichita. 

OFF-BEAT ENTERTAINMENT 

Why then a coffee house in the middle- 
west? While Wichita has its smattering 
of bohemians, intellectuals and artists, it 
lacks the artists colony with which such 
places are usually associated. 

Bob Latham, manager of the Id, thinks 
that the flourishing business in espresso 
coffee and off-beat entertainment which 
has sprung up in the city has a simple 
cause. 


In Wichita, Latham said recently, 
“there’s nothing to do but go to the 
movies or to night clubs. There’s no 
place to go and sit where you feel free 
to relax and talk. You just can’t stay 
more than 45 minutes in a restaurant.” 

A BEATNIK SPOT? 

Is the Id a beatnik spot? 

Latham feels that the Id is definitely 
not. Coffee houses, he states, have been 
the victim of the television depiction of 
bohemia. The atmosphere at the Id is 
“cosmopolitan” but not “beat.” 

Latham recalls one Wichita mother 
whose teen-aged daughter had been com¬ 
ing in to the Id for coffee. She came in 
looking for her daughter and was very 
“upset because she didn’t want her in a 
den of iniquity.” After she saw what 
the Id was actually like, she stayed 
herself for more than three hours and 
seemed to have a particularly wonderful 
time. 

And, Latham points out, the patrons 
of the Id represent a complete cross 
section of Wichita from teenagers to 
middle-aged business people. 

Why the attraction? 


One of the chief reasons that the Id 
has proved so popular is its diversified 
entertainment. The Id’s schedule in¬ 
cludes a Monday night series of film 
classics, classical and jazz music groups, 
and folksingers. In the near future, 
Latham hopes to add a melodrama com¬ 
pany. 

OPPORTUNITY FOR TALENT 

The entertainment policy of the coffee 
house is governed by two factors. First, 
Latham wants to give something to as 
many people as possible. Secondly, he 
feels that the Id is the ideal place to 
give local people with real talent an 
opportunity to perform. 

Entertainers appearing at the Id have 
included Ward Sinclair, a flamenco gui¬ 
tarist, Patty McLaughlin, Ralph Mat¬ 
tingly, Eugene Cook, and Jim Koch, folk- 
singers, and local jazz groups such as 
Herk’s Combo and Berle’s Combo. Uni¬ 
versity of Wichita string and woodwind 
ensembles have also appeared. 

In addition, the atmosphere and the 
unusual beverages have made the Id 
very popular. 

Decorated in gray and white, the Id’s 
walls are lined with modern paintings by 
local artists. The entire room is lit with 
candles. 

Certainly, the Id’s abstract art ex¬ 
hibits have proved an important drawing 
card. 

A GALLERY TOO 

The reaction to modernistic painting 
is extremely diverse, Latham points out. 
Many people are extremely enthusiastic 
about abstracts and others hate them. 
One customer, Latham recalls, disliked 
a canvas so much that he expressed the 
wish for enough money to purchase it 
so that he could destroy it. 

Another factor in the development of 
the coffee house’s popularity is the cama¬ 
raderie which it inspires. One can al¬ 
ways find a chess partner or a con¬ 
versation or a game of cards, Latham 
says. 

As for the beverages, the most popular 
has been Coffee Borgia, a mixture of 
espresso coffee and hot chocolate with 
spices and grated orange peel added. 

IT’S MADE WITH STEAM 

Espresso, Latham explained, is a Euro¬ 
pean drink made with coffee beans 
which have been baked to the point of 
being almost burned. After the coffee 
is prepared, it is heated by forcing hot 

(Continued on Page 21) 


FOLKSINGER—Pattey McLaughlin is among the folksingers who have delighted audiences at the Id 
in recent weeks. Folk music is an entertainment staple at the local coffee houses. (Photo by Jerry Casey) 
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THE BIGGEST JOB IN 


Ever wondered what the biggest job 
is in Wichita? 

Our vote goes to the city manager. 
No one man is more responsible for the 
ease and well being of this city's citizens 
than Frank Backstrom. And no man is 
more aware of the tough problems this 
city is now facing. 

The streets we drive on, the traffic 
lights we depend on, the police force 
and fire department that protect us, the 
city parks and library for our leisure 
hours, the health inspection of our pub¬ 
lic places, the sewage program and rub¬ 
bish collection, water operations, civil 
defense, and a thousand-and-one other 
services we have come to take for 
granted are all the responsibility of the 
city manager. 

It’s one tremendous job to be resting 
on the shoulders of one man, who with 
a staff of 1,429 persons and a total 
budget of $23 million, runs Wichita. But 
it all goes quite smoothly. 

Two factors behind Wichita’s efficient 
city government are Backstrom’s for¬ 
ward looking program and this city’s 
long experience with the city manager 
form of government. 

Wichita has grown up under three 
types of government since it was incor¬ 
porated in 1870 under mayor-council 
form. In 1909 the city turned to com¬ 
missioner government, and in 1917 be¬ 
came one of the first municipalities in 
the country to adopt the commission- 
manager form we now have. 

CITY MANAGER GOVERNMENT 

This form — relatively young as gov¬ 
ernments go — is about as close to a 
modern corporation organization as a 
government can come. Very simply, 
here’s how it works: 

The voters (stockholders) choose a 
city commission (board of directors) to 
determine policy and to hire a city 
manager (general manager) who serves 
as the city’s chief administrator. The 
city manager is subject to the commis¬ 
sion. At the same time, he has direct 
authority over nine branches of civic 
government — the departments of civil 
defense, fire, law, planning, administra¬ 
tion, police, public health, public works, 
and water and sewage. 

Besides being responsible for the ad¬ 
ministration of all city affairs, the man¬ 
ager also sees that all laws and ordi¬ 
nances are enforced, and appoints and 
removes heads of departments and all 
subordinate employees under his juris¬ 
diction. He prepares the city’s annual 
budget, and keeps the city commission 
fully advised as to the financial condi¬ 
tion and needs of Wichita. He attends 



FRANK BACKSTROM 
City Manager 

all city commission meetings and makes 
policy recommendations to the commis¬ 
sioners. 

A PRECARIOUS POSITION 

For all the responsibilities the city 
manager’s job carries with it, it isn’t a 
very secure position. The commissioners 
may fire the manager whenever they 
feel like it. A bare majority of three 
votes will put him out of work. 

So the good city manager must first 
of all have the support of three of the 
five commissioners on basic issues be¬ 
fore he can put his program into effect 
—and he must keep that support to get 
things done. 

In theory, the commission and city 
manager have two distinct and different 
jobs. The commissioners decide “what” 
is to be done, determining the laws and 
policy of the city. The city manager de¬ 
cides “how” it will be done, being re¬ 
sponsible for effectively carrying out 
those policies. 

THE ADVANTAGES 

City manager government is now in 
more than 1,625 cities ranging in size 
from Teterboro, New Jersey — popula¬ 
tion 28, to Cincinnati and San Diego 
with half-a-million each. 

The advocates of this form of govern¬ 
ment point to a number of advantages 
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which they feel make it the best plan 
going. 

First of all, the manager plan is su¬ 
perior to the preceding mayor-council 
and commission forms because it unifies 
organization (whereas the commission 
form sets up five or more “little em¬ 
pires,” each under a separate commis¬ 
sioner) and makes possible expert, non¬ 
political administration (while the 
mayor-council form supplies a partisan 
mayor saddled with political obliga¬ 
tions). 

The form makes non-partisan elec¬ 
tions practical, facilitating non-partisan 
administration and giving the non-ma¬ 
chine candidate a chance to be elected 
to the city commission. 

And the city manager helps induce 
more qualified persons to seek a com¬ 
mission office. Under the other systems 
it was often only the professional poli¬ 
tician who could afford the time involved 
in being a councilman. But with the city 
manager carrying out the “how” of ad¬ 
ministration, more people can spare the 
time it takes to sit on the commission. 
The fact that a business-like administra¬ 
tion is possible also makes the form 
appealing to business men. 

Another very important point in this 
form of government is that the city 
manager appoints the executives under 
him on the basis of a thorough examina¬ 
tion of their qualifications — not on the 
basis of patronage or political strength. 
There can be no doubt that, in the long 
run, this gives the city better execu¬ 
tives. 

Persons who might be interested in 
further pursuing the workings of the 
city manager form may buy a handbook, 
“Wichita and Sedgwick County Govern¬ 
ment,” for 25 cents at the City Building 
Finance Office. 

BACKSTROM AND WICHITA 

City Manager Frank Backstrom came 
to Wichita in 1956. Since that time he 
has been working as city manager to 
provide the necessary facilities for the 
future as well as for the present. This, 
in Backstrom’s eyes, is the most impor¬ 
tant part of running a city. 

“City government has an obligation,” 
Backstrom says,” “beyond just provid¬ 
ing immediate services. It must plan 
ahead for the future of the city and be 
ready with the necessary services when 
the need develops. For example, we are 
doing this through our highway projects, 
purchase of the water company, the 
planned expansion of the fire depart¬ 
ment, and other administrative projects. 

“Too often a city will wait until the 
situation becomes so bad that it must 
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launch a hurried and costly crash pro¬ 
gram. This is what we are trying to 
avoid.” 

One of Backstrom’s pet projects is to 
make this city attractive to industry — 
to provide proper facilities and services 
for present industrial firms and to in¬ 
sure the city’s attractiveness to outside 
firms who might come to Wichita. Ade¬ 
quate municipal service economically op¬ 
erated will bring industry to the city, 
Backstrom says, and will be a boon 
toward curing Wichita’s present eco¬ 
nomic woes. 

HARD TIMES AHEAD 

Seeing the city through the practiced 
eyes of a city manager, Backstrom is 
optimistic, but he doesn’t kid himself. 

“Wichita is a fine city. I’ve been quite 
impressed with the dedicated and com¬ 
petent people I work with, and I have 
faith in the city’s future,” he says. “But 
there are hard times ahead. 

“Right now we’re going through a 
period of adjustment. We’ve had a boom 
economy for the past 15 years or so, 
and have been riding on a wave of pros¬ 
perity. But now we have to take a close 
look at the situation, tighten our belts, 
and work together. 

“So far, we’ve been working on basic 
things—the things every city needs, and 
we haven’t had the capital funds to pro¬ 
vide the extra things to make the com¬ 
munity more attractive to all persons. 
Our planning studies and capital im¬ 
provement program are steps toward 
rounding out our image. We can go ahead 
and provide these important extras—if 
the citizens want to.” 

The program to build a secure and 
thriving Wichita economy will be a long 
haul, but Backstrom has no patience 
with pessimistic souls who would rather 
give up. 

“Like a family, a city can’t quit trying 
just because it has economic problems. 
It has to work them out, and we can 
do just that.” 

THE BRIGHTER SIDE 

Backstrom has a host of good reasons 
not to be pessimistic. Under his manage¬ 
ment this city has made a staggering 
number of advances. He is quick to 
point out that he alone is not responsible 
for these improvements—that the com¬ 
mission and his co-workers have had an 
important hand in this progress. But 
Backstrom’s guidance in bringing these 
improvements about can not be over¬ 
looked. 

Here are the achievements of the last 
five years of which he is proudest: 

1. The administrative reorganization 
which involved the acquisition of the 
city building annex and saves the city 
$100,000 a year plus providing improved 
efficiency. 

2. Reorganization of the police depart¬ 
ment, which brought Chief Eugene Pond 
to Wichita and resulted in far more 
effective administration. 

3. The complete staffing of the Metro¬ 
politan Area Planning Commission after 
it had disintegrated in 1957. 


4. The establishment of tighter budget 
controls and perfecting of performance 
budgeting. 

5. The acquisition of the Wichita 
Water Company which brought about 
the integration of the distribution and 
purification operations. 

6. The completion of secondary sewage 
treatment facilities, bringing the city for 
the first time in 30 years up to the 
standards prescribed by the State Board 
of Health. 

7. The constant review of operations 
through the Budget and Management 
Division of the Department of Adminis¬ 
tration, effecting greater economy and 
efficiency. 

8. The consolidation of the service de¬ 
partment, refuse department, and flood 
control department. 

9. The establishment of a combined 
trash and garbage collection on a fee 
basis, which saves the city $250,000 a 
year. 

10. The completion of the flood protec¬ 
tion project. 

11. The establishment of a tornado 
warning alert and emergency mobiliza¬ 
tion procedures. 

12. The preparation and completion of 
the Economic Base Study as part of the 
city’s Master Plan. 

13. Cooperation with the State High¬ 
way Department in planning two inter¬ 
state routes through the city. 

14. The more favorable participation 
of Kansas State Highway funds for con¬ 
necting links. Previously Wichita paid 
for all right of way. But now, the State 
Highway Commission has agreed to split 
the cost with 25 per cent of the total 
coming from the city funds, 25 per cent 
from the state, and 50 per cent from 
the federal government. 

15. A comprehensive basic traffic plan 
involving the creation of additional one¬ 
way streets, the acquisition of new park¬ 
ing meters, and the establishment of 
thirty minute parking in the core area. 

16. The development of a more effec¬ 
tive personnel program. 

17. Staff work in connection with the 
planning and promotion of the Cheney 
Reservoir. 

This list is even more impressive when 
you consider that it includes only a few 
of the accomplishments of the past five 
years. Obviously, Backstrom is getting 


things done and saving money at the 
same time. 

MOST PRESSING PROBLEM 

With a score of conquered problems 
behind him, the city manager now faces 
the city’s most pressing problem — 
finances. 

“The Board of Education, University 
Board of Regents, city and county gov¬ 
ernments are all faced with a sad finan¬ 
cial situation. We must now relieve the 
burden placed on property tax, and find 
alternate sources of revenue for the 
city, giving Wichita a broader base of 
operation. 

“This job calls for a cooperative effort 
on the part of all government officials 
and community leaders,” Backstrom 
continues. The community must under¬ 
stand this problem and then work to do 
away with it. 

“This same problem is occurring in 
every city,” Backstrom points out, “and 
the quicker it can be solved, the better 
off we’ll be. 

“And we’re tackling the problem. 
Home Rule is a step in the right direc¬ 
tion, and the city commission has already 
voted to submit any alternate sources of 
revenue to the vote of the people for 
final approval. 

“I’m for this plan of attack 100 per 
cent. After all, when the people have the 
final say, we have democracy, and a dem¬ 
ocratic system of government is the best 
you can find.” 

And so the city manager, who believes 
in people, tackles the problems of a city 
with growing pains—and is determined 
that, with the help of the people, those 
problems will be solved. — JON ROE 
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| TELE-TATTLER j 

The premiere showing of “The Amer¬ 
icans” last Monday night on KARD, pre¬ 
sented a most promising new series to 
the television viewers of America. 

With its Civil War theme it offers a 
welcome change of pace from the run 
of the mill shoot-em-ups and private eye 
stories that abound on all three channels 
of late. 

The series is characterized by fine act¬ 
ing as well as historical interest. The 
central figures of the series Darryl Hick¬ 
man and Dick Davalos are among tele¬ 
vision’s most promising young actors. 
Davalos seemed slated for great things 
several years ago when he appeared op¬ 
posite James Dean and Julie Harris in 
“East of Eden.” Dean soared to success 
and Davalos dropped out of prominence. 
“The Americans” brings this very tal¬ 
ented young actor into his own. 

★ 

Perry Como viewers had a real treat 
in store Wednesday night when Peggy 
Lee and Shelly Berman guested. Miss 
Lee is undoubtedly one of the most 
beautiful middle-aged women in America 
and her singing style consistently im¬ 
proves. Berman presented one of his 
funniest skits yet as a drunken conven¬ 
tioneer. Every major TV revue could 
benefit by studying the foremat of the 
Como production. It remains outstanding 
season after season. 


★ 

If you haven’t done so, watch for the 
Chun-King commercials! They’re really 
the funniest thing on video screens this 
season, (including all the comedy series). 
We’ll wager that they’re selling loads of 
chop suey. 

★ 

KTVH announces the addition of still 
another western, “Gunslinger,” to its 
weekly schedule. “Gunslinger,” written 
by Charles Marquis Warren, who created 
“Gunsmoke” and “Rawhide,” two of the 
worthwhile western series, has an un¬ 
usual twist. Its hero is an undercover 
agent for the U.S. Cavalry. This gim¬ 
mick might turn up some unusual and 
interesting plot possibilities. 

★ 

“Expedition Kansas,” KAKE’s excel¬ 
lent centennial series, has a real treat in 
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store for viewers this week. “Folk Songs 
and Fine Arts” will be the theme of the 
February 7 telecast. In addition to host 
Dick Welsbacher, Larry Kiefer, who’s 
been delighting audiences at The Green 
Parrott coffee house for the past few 
months, will be on hand to render some 
of the folk songs which he sings so well. 
The Topeka and Wichita symphony 
orchestras will also be featured. 

★ 

If you haven’t noticed, Jack Paar is 
really sold on the Kennedys. His baby 
picture routine of JFK’s first presidential 
press conference was quite amusing. 

★ 

Sportswise, KTVH has one of the out¬ 
standing events of the season set Satur¬ 
day and Sunday when it features the 
“Palm Springs” golf tournament. Com¬ 
peting will be 128 teams composed of one 
pro and three amateur golfers. Pros in¬ 
clude Arnold Palmer, Dr. Cary Middle- 
coff, Mike Souchak, and others. Some 
top-notch Hollywood amateurs will be 
on the links as well. Viewers shouldn’t be 
surprised to see Desi Arnaz, Jerry Lewis, 
Phil Harris, and many others alongside 
the nation’s outstanding golfers. So if 
you’re a golfing fan don’t miss it. Air 
time is 3:30 p.m. Saturday and 3 p.m. 
Sunday. 

★ 

ABC execs have finally caught on to 
the cold reality about “Beat the Clock” 
and replaced the quiz show. The Bud 
Collyer stunt show has been on bor¬ 
rowed time for a number of years. Orig¬ 
inally a clever show based on a stunt 
performance gimmick, it seemed to be 
about out of really clever stunts a few 
seasons back. Collyer will be hosting a 
new show “Numbers Please.” KAKE 
carries the program locally. “Numbers 
Please” is a. game in which contestants 
vie to identify prizes through a mechan¬ 
ical device which conceals their identity. 

★ 

And here’s another special. KARD’s 
offering “Remember How Great” on 
Thursday evening. Star of the “spec” is 
Jack Benny (and what’s he doing on 
NBC?). Teens should go for this one 
since Connie Francis, one of the young¬ 
ster’s current singing idols is on the 
guest list. 

★ 

Kansas’ Century of Progress: Educa¬ 
tion is the topic of the local segment of 
Face the Nation this week at 9:30 p.m. 
Thursday on KTVH. The local news staff 
wil investigate the problems and plans 
of local and state educational institu¬ 
tions. 

★ 

Also, KTVH announces a new series 
of films “The Big Movie,” replacing the 
old “Late Date” at 11 p.m. daily and 
10:30 p.m. on Saturdays. Host will be 
Bill Brooks. Top Paramount, RKO, and 
United Artists films will be shown, and 
a double feature presented on Saturday 
night.—D.W.R. 
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TV THIS WEEK 


1 2—CBS 
1 o—ABC 
3—NBC 


SATURDAY 


FEBRUARY 4 
MORNING 

7:00 CP Today on the Farm 
7:30 (12) Cartoon Carnival 

(~3) World of Agriculture. To¬ 
day's report deals with 
soil conservation. 

7:45 (12) Masonic Digest 
8:00 (12) Roy Rogers 

10 The Big Picture 
CCP Family Spanish 
8:30 (12) Uncle Willibee 

10 Day Watch. "I Love You 
Again. ’ ’ 

HP Operation Education 
8:45 CP ) The Safety Magician 
9:00 (12) Captain Kangaroo 
(3) Shari Lewis Show (c) 

9:30 3 King Leonardo 

10:00 (12) The Magic Land 
JO African Patrol 
CP) Fury 

10:30 (12) Junior Auction 

10 Popeye and His Pals 
CP) Lone Ranger 

1 1 :00 (12) Sky King 
CP) True Story 

1 1 :30 (12) Mighty Mouse Playhouse 
(TO) Around the Town 

AFTERNOON 

12:00 (12) Noon Edition 

10 Lunch with Soupy Sales 
CP The Hu man Ingredient. 

12:30 (12) Popeye Theater 

10 Little Rascals Roll Call 
CP) Creative Talent 


12:45 52) Popeye Theater 
1 :00 52 ) Early Show 

10 NCAA Basketball 
® Pro Basketball 
2:30 (12) Wresting 
3:00 10 High School Basketball. 

Kapaun meets Southeast at 
the W.U. Fieldhouse. Jack 
Miller will do the game 
commentary. 

CP) Meet Mr. Wizard 
3:30 52) Palm Springs Desert Clas¬ 
sics Golf Tour featuring 
outstanding pro and ama¬ 
teur golfers is shown to¬ 
day. 

CP) Bowling Stars 
4:00 CP) Captain Gallant 
4:30 TO KAKE Dance Party 
CP) Saturday Prom 
5:00 52) Jeff's Collie 
TO All Star Golf 
C3) KARD Gang Club (c) 

5:30 52) Willie Wiredhand 
Serenaders 

EVENING 

6:00 (T2) Evening Edition 
10 Polka Parade 
CP) Sportsman’s Friend 
6:30 (12) Perry Mason 

lOj The Roaring 20s 
CP) Bonanza (c) 

7:30 52) Checkmate 

10 Leave It to Beaver 
CP The Tall Man 
8:00 10 Lawrence Welk 
CP The Deputy 

8:30 (T2) Have Gun: Will Travel 
CP The Nation's Future 
9:00 (T2) Gunsmoke 

CIO) Fight of the Week 


9:30 (p The Third Man 
CP Trackdown 
9:45 (IQ) Make That Spare 
10:00 (12) Nightcap News with 
Ollie Thompson 
(To) News at 10 
CP Ten O’Clock News 
10:15 52) Weatherfacts with 
Cecil Carrier 
(TO) Weekend Weather 
CP Cannonball 

10:20 52 ) Jack Munley Sports Show 
TO) Man About Sports 
10:30 (T2) Mr. Magoo 

10 Gold Award Theater — 
“State Secret'' is to¬ 
night's Best of Hollywood 
feature. Douglas Fairbanks 
Jr. and Glynis Johns co- 
star with Jack Hawkins in 
this thriller about a doctor 
who becomes involved in 
a diplomatic intrigue. 
10:35 52) The Big Movie. Imagine 
Claudette Colbert, who 
seems more at home in 
drawing room comedy, as 
history's slinkiest siren, 
Cleopatra. Well that's her 
role in tonight’s Big Movie, 
Cecil B. DeMille's epic 
“Cleopatra.'' Warren Wil¬ 
liam plays Caesar and 
Herbert Wilcoxon is Marc 
Anthony. Second feature 
on The Big Movie is 
“Crashout" with William 
Bendix and Arthur Ken¬ 
nedy. 

10:45 CP Night Court. 

11:15 CP News Headlines 


SUNDAY 


FEBRUARY 5 
MORNING 

9:00 (T2) Allen’s Revival Hour 
9:30 52 ) The Christophers 
CP The Living Word 
9:45 52) How Christian Science 
Heals. “The Pearl of 
Great Price" deals with a 
native of Budapest who 
was healed of blood 
poisoning. 

CP Sacred Heart Program 
10:00 52) This Is the Life 

CP Portraits in Print. Victor 
Hugo, the French romanti¬ 
cist is today’s subject. 
10:30 52) Cartoon Time 

10 Today's Religion 
CP The Answer 
1 1 :00 (T2) Services from First 
Christian Church, 
Hutchinson. 

10 The Count of Monte Cristo 
(P Adventurous Mission 
1 1 :30 (T2) Mighty Mouse Playhouse 

5® Meet the Professor. Dr. 
Harold Taylor, former 
president of Sarah Law¬ 
rence College, will serve 
as host on this new series 
honoring America’s educa¬ 
tors. 

CP Our Bible—How It Came 
to Us. A film of the Amer¬ 
ican Bible Society traces 
the Holy Book from the 


THERES 



See the debut of 
this exciting new 
program... 

SATURDAY 

10:30 pm 

and keep tuned Monday thru Friday at M : 00pm 

for the BEST in MOVIE ENTERTAINMENT plus SURPRISES!! 
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TV THIS WEEK 


1 2—CBS 
1 o—ABC 
3—NBC 



1:00 


CD 


1:30 


2:00 


first century A.D. to the 
present time. 

AFTERNOON 

Oral Roberts 
77th Bengal Lancers 
Adventuring in Hand Arts 
On Film 
Pip the Piper 

Music Time. A saxophone 
quartet and soprano Mary 
Jo Smith will be featured 
today. 

Cancer Foundation Film 
Best of Hollywood. “State 
Secret" with Douglas Fair¬ 
banks Jr. 

Ideas in Action. The cen¬ 
tennial subject is the life 
and work of Birger Sand- 
zen. His daughter, Mrs. 
Margaret Sandzen Green- 
ough will discuss his 
paintings with Dr. Emory 
Lindquist, dean of faculties 
at Wichita University. 
Sunday Sports Spectacular. 
Bud Palmer covers the 7th 
Annual Nassau Speed 
Weeks today. 
Commonwealth of Nations 
NBC Opera Company. 
Beethoven’s Fidel io’ * it 
today’s opera. Irene Jor¬ 
dan stars as Leonore with 
John Alexander, Lee Cass, 
and Chester Watson in 
other principal roles. The 
two hour production is the 



second presentation of this 

10:00 

52 

immortal opera by the 

NBC group, (c) 


5® 

3:00 (J2 Part II of the Palm Springs 


(33 

Desert Classics Golf Tour. 

10:15 

52 

(10) Almanac. Dick Welsbacher 

reviews famous historical 


5® 

events including the Death 


33 

of King George VI. 

10:20 

52 

3:30 (TO) Championship Bridge 


5® 

4:00 5® Paul Winchell 

10:30 

52) 

(33 Omnibus 

4:30 52) G.E. College Bowl 

50) Rocky and His Friends 

5:00 52 Amateur Hour 


5® 


5:30 


d) 


Matty’s Funday Funnies 
Beet the Press (c) 

Twentieth Century. “Ire¬ 
land: The Tear and the 
Smile, Part II,’’ is today’s 
special feature. Guests of 
Walter Cronkite will in¬ 
clude actress Siobhan Mc¬ 
Kenna and Alec Newman, 
Irish editor. 

Walt Disney Presents 
Pony Express 

EVENING 

Lassie 

Shirley Temple (c) 

Dennis the Menace 
Maverick 
Ed Sullivan 
National Velvet 
Lawman 

Tab Hunter Show 
G.E. Theatre 
The Rebel 
Dinah Shore 
Chevy Show (c) 

Jack Benny 
The Islanders 
Candid Camera 
Loretta Young 
What’s My Line 
Winston Churchill 
This Is Your Life 


Nightcap News 
With Ollie Thompson 
News at 10 
Ten O’Clock News 
Weatherfacts with 
Cecil Carrier 
Weatherscope 
San Francisco Beat 
Sunday Sports 
Man About Sports 
Open End. David Susskind 
and his guests discuss 
“The Future of the Repub¬ 
lican Party.” 

Night Watch. Linda Chris¬ 
tian is a mysterious woman 
who incites tension and 
rivalries in a small fishing 
village in ‘Thunder 
Storm,” tonight’s feature. 
Deadline 
News Headlines. 


MONDAY 


FEBRUARY 6 
MORNING 

6:00 ( 33 Continental Classroom (c) 
7:00 (12) Cartoon Carnival 

33 Dave Garroway Today 
Show 

7:15 (12) Community Window. 

7:25 C3) The Weather Today 
7:30 (12) Gene Autry. “Guns 
Below the Border." 

33 Dave Garroway Today 
Show 

8:00 52) Mr. Magoo 
10 Cartoon Time 
8:15 (12) Captain Kangaroo 
9:00 52) December Bride 

10 Romper Room 
fCD Say When 
9:30 52 Coffee Time 
10:00 © I Love Lucy 





1 1 :30 


11:45 ® 


AFTERNOON 

12:00 52) 


12:06 52) 
12:10 52) 
12:15 52) 


News at Noon with 
Ollie Thompson 
Noon Review 
Noon News 
Market News 
Weather 

Woman's World with 
Lu Grant 

As the World Turns 
Numbers Please 
Elmer Childress Show 
Full Circle 
IGA Party Line 
Jan Murray Show (c) 
House Party 
Way of Life 
Loretta Young Theater 
The Millionaire 
Day in Court 
Young Dr. Malone 
Verdict Is Yours 
Road to Reality 
From These Roots 
Brighter Day 
Queen for a Day 
Make Room for Daddy 



AFTERNOON SPECIAL—Talented Barbara Baxley will be joined by Michael 
Tolin in an afternoon “Special for Women” entitled “The Single Woman.” 
Miss Baxley, one of Broadway’s most promising young stars, plays the title 
character and Tolin is her suitor. 


Play Your Hunch (c) 

Open House. Ethel Jane 
King visits a local dentist 
and members of the Pilot, 
Altrus and Zonta clubs. 
Two Episcopalian monks 
from the Order of the 
Holy Cross, Westpark, 
N.Y., will also visit. 

The Price Is Right (c) 

The Clear Horizon 
Burns and Allen 
Concentration 
Love of Life 
Morning Court 
Truth or Consequences 
Search for Tomorrow 
Love That Bob 
It Could Be You (c) 

The Guiding Light 


3:15 (]2) Secret Storm 
3:30 52 Edge of Night 

10 Three Stooges and Friends 
33 Here’s Hollywood 
4:00 52 Highway Patrol 

10 American Bandstand 
3) Eve Arden Show 
4:30 52 Uncle Hiram's Fun Time 

5® The Big Show. “The Spirit 
of Stanford" is a college 
drama about a football 
star who wants to turn 
pro. Marguerite Chapman 
and Frankie Albert are co- 
starred. 

(3) KARD Gang Club (c) 

5.00 52) Hi Fi Hop 
5:45 52 News with Doug Edwards 
33 Channel 3 News 
5:55 5@ News 

EVENING 

Evening Edition 
Quick Draw McGrow 
Channel 3 Weather 
Huntley-Brinkley Report 
To Tell the Truth 
The Cheyenne Show 
The Americans. Darryl 
Hickman and Dick Davalos 
are starred in this exciting 
Civil War series. 

7:00 52) Pete and Gladys 
7:30 (J2 Bringing Up Buddy 
TO) Surfside Six 
3) Tales of Wells Fargo 
8:00 52 Danny Thomas Show 
(3) Klondike 

8:30 52 Andy Griffith Show 

(TO) Adventures in Paradise 

(33 Dante 
9:00 52 Hennessy 

(33 Barbara Stanwyck Show 
9:30 52 -l une Allyson Show 
10 Coronado 9 
(33 Jackpot Bowling with 
Milton Berle 

10:00 52 Nightcap News with 
Ollie Thompson 
5@ News at Ten 
(33 Ten O’Clock News 
10:15 52 Weatherfacts with 
Cecil Carrier 
(TO) Weatherscope 
(3) Jack Paar Show (c) 

10:20 52 Jack Munley Sports Show 
(TO) Man About Sports 
10:30 52 Mr. Magoo 

(IQ) Night Watch. “Adventure.’’ 
Remember this film with 
its catchwords, “Gable's 
Back and Garson’s Got 
Him." It marked the late 
screen idol’s return to pic¬ 
tures after World War II 
and deals with a seaman 
who marries a quiet man¬ 
nered girl and leaves her 
to return when he learns 
that she is to have a 
child. 

10:35 52) Bold Venture 
11:00 52 The Big Movie. Cafe So¬ 
ciety" stars Fred MacMur- 
ray as a newspaper re¬ 
porter. Madeline Carroll 
and Shirley Ross are co- 
starred. 

12:00 (33 News Headlines 


TUESDAY 


FEBRUARY 7 
MORNING 

6:00 (33 Continental Classroom (c) 
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TV THIS WEEK 


7:00 


7:15 

7:25 

7:30 


8:00 


8:15 

9:00 


Cartoon Carnival 
Dave Garroway Today 
Show 

Community Window 
The Weather Today 
Gene Autry 
Dave Garroway Today 
Show 

Mr. Magoo 
Cartoon Time 
Captain Kangaroo 
December Bride 
Romper Room 
Say When 


will be guest cook and 
Ethel Jane King will inter¬ 
view Joan Scott Fisher 
from New York. 

(33 The Price Is Right (c) 

10:30 (12) The Clear Horizon 
10 Burns and Allen 
(33 Concentration 
11 :00 (12) Love of Life 

(TO) Morning Court 
(33 Truth or Consequences 

I 1 :30 (12) Search for Tomorrow 

10 Love That Bob 
(33 It Could Be You (c) 

II :45 g) The Guiding Light 


5:55 


6:00 


9:30 55) 

Coffee Time. 

Charlotte 




Briscoe is the 

hostess on 




this daytime s 

how for the 

6:10 


ladies. 


6:15 



Play Your Hunch (c) 

6:30 

(g) 

10:00 55) 

1 Love Lucy 



Jo) 

5® 

Open House. 

Ruby Truex 




(3) News 
News 

EVENING 

Evening Edition 
Expedition Kansas. "Folk 
Songs and Fine Arts" is 
tonight's topic on this 
special Centennial series. 
Host Dick Welsbacher has 
as his guest Larry Kiefer, 
who will sing a number of 
folksongs. The program 
also spotlights the Topeka 
and Wichita symphonies 
and other groups. 

Channel 3 Weather 
Huntley Brinkley Report 
Pioneer Days 
Bugs Bunny 

Hallmark Hall of Fame. 
Tonight’s Hallmark special 
features one of the world’s 
great actresses Dame Edith 
Evans in Jean Anouilh's 
"Time Remembered." Dame 
Edith recreates the role in 
which Helen Hayes won 
rave Broadway reviews. 
Co-starred in this French 
comedy fantasy are Janet 
Munro and Shakespearean 


star Christopher Plummer, 
(c) 

7:00 (12) Father Knows Best 
( 10) The Rifleman 
7:30 g Dobie Gillis 
TO Wyatt Earp 
(3) Alfred Hitchcock Presents 
8:00 (T2) Tom Ewell Show 
(T§) Stagecoach West 

(33 Thriller 

8:30 g Red Skelton Show 
9:00 g) Gary Moore Show 
10 Alcoa Presents 
(3) String of Beads 
9:30 JO Bell and Howell Close-Up 
10:00 (12) Nightcap News with 
Ollie Thompson 
(10) News at Ten 
(33 Ten O'Clock News 
10:15 g) Weatherfacts with 
Cecil Carrier 
(TO) Weatherscope 
(33 Jack Paar Show (c) 

10:20 (T2) Jack Munley Sports Show 
10 Man About Sports 
10:30 (g) Mr. Magoo 

10 Night Watch. "Bathing 
Beauty" is a star-studded 
comedy featuring Esther 
Williams and Red Skelton. 
Basil Rathbone is co- 
starred. A Broadway pro- 


UNDERCOVER AGENT—Tony Young will star in the new CBS series 
“Gunslinger” which debuts on KTVH at 8 p.m. February 9. The new 
western deals with an undercover agent for U.S. Cavalry. 


AFTERNOON 

12:00 (12) News at Noon with 
Ollie Thompson 
10 Noon Review 
(33 Noon News 
12:06 (T2) Market News 
12:10 g Weather 
12:15 g) Woman's World with 
Lu Grant 

12:30 (g) As the World Turns 
( TO .) Numbers Please 
QD Elmer Childress Show 
1:00 g) Full Circle 

JO! IGA Party Line 
CD Jan Murray Show (c) 

1 :30 (g) House Party 
10 Way of Life 
(33 Loretta Young Theater 
2:00 (T2) The Millionaire 
(TO) Day in Court 
(3) Young Dr. Malone 
2:30 g) Verdict Is Yours 
10 Road to Reality 
(3) From These Roots 
3:00 g) Brighter Day 

(TO) Queen for a Day 
CD Make Room for Daddy 
3:15 g) Secret Storm 
3:30 g) Edge of Night 

( TO) Three Stooges and Friends 
(33 Here’s Hollywood 
4:00 (T2) Highway Patrol 

10 American Bandstand 
((30 Eve Arden Show 
4:30 (12) Uncle Hiram's Fun Ti me. 

Farmer Al Falfa is conned 
into buying a Dynamo 
Rain Maker when he is 
stricken with a drought. 
(TO) The Big Show. "Dangerous 
Number." Bette Davis and 
Franchot Tone are starred 
in the story of a young 
architect who helps bring 
a "jinxed" young actress 
back to a normal life. 

(J3) KARD Gang Club (c) 

5:00 g) Hi Fi Hop 
5:45 g) Doug Edwards with the 
News 



ducer enters the girl's 
school where his ex-fancee 
is enrolled. 

10:35 g) Four Just Men 

1 1 :05 (g) The Big Movie. "Dixie" 
with Bing Crosby as a 
young song-writer in the 
Old South is tonight's fea¬ 
ture. Dorothy Lamour is 
co-starred with Bing in 
this romantic musical. 

12:00 (3) News Headlines 


WEDNESDAY 


FEBRUARY 8 
MORNING 

6:00 (33 Continental Classroom (c) 

7:00 g) Cartoon Carnival 

(33 Dave Garroway Today 
Show 

7:15 g) Community Window. 

7:25 ® The Weather Today 

7:30 g) Gene Autry 

(33 Dave Garroway Today 
Show 

8:00 g) Mr. Magoo 
10) Cartoon Time 

8:15 g) Captain Kangaroo 

9:00 g) December Bride 
(TO) Romper Room 

(33 Say When 

9:30 g) Coffee Time with 
Charlotte Briscoe 
(33 Your Hunch (c) 

10:00 g) I Love Lucy 

(TO) Open House. Naneen Rai¬ 
son will be today’s guest 
cook. Hostess Ethel Jane 
King will also visit with 
Betty Woods, who makes 
hats from natural products 
of Arkansas. 

(33 The Price Is Right (c) 

10:30 g) The Clear Horizon 
(TO) Burns and Allen 
(33 Concentration 
1 1 :00 g) Love of Life 

JO) Morning Court 
(33 Truth or Consequences 
1 1:30 g) Search for Tomorrow 
( TO) Love That Bob 
(33 If Could Be You (c) 

1 1 :45 (12) The Guiding Light 

AFTERNOON 

12:00 g) News at Noon with 
Ollie Thompson 
(TO) Noon Review 
(33 Noon News 
12:06 g) Market News 
12:10 g Weather 
12:15 g) Woman’s World with 
Lu Grant 

12:30 g) As the World Turns 
10 Numbers Please 
(33 Elmer Childress Show 
1:00 g) Full Circle 

(TO ) IGA Party Line 
(33 J Qn Murray Show (c) 

1 :30 g) House Party 
10 Way of Life 
(33 Loretta Young Theater 
2:00 g) The Millionaire 
(TO ) Day in Court 
(33 Young Dr. Malone 
2:30 g) Verdict Is Yours 
10 Road to Reality 
(33 From These Roots 
3:00 g) Brighter Day 

IQ Queen for a Day 
(33 Make Room for Daddy 
3:15 g) Secret Storm 
3:30 g) Edge of Night 
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TV THIS WEEK 



4:00 


4:30 


5:00 

5:45 


5:55 


6:00 

6:10 

6:15 

6:30 


7:30 


8:00 


8:30 

9:00 


9:30 

10:00 


10:15 


10:20 

10:30 


10:35 

11:00 


12:00 


a® Three Stooges and Friends 
33 Here’s Hollywood 
(12) Highway Patrol 
10 American Bandstand 
33 Eve Arden Show 
(12) Uncle Hiram’s Fun Time 
(l® The Big Show. “Jiggs and 
Maggie in Society’’ stars 
Joe Yule and Renie Riano 
in this film version of the 
popular comic strip. 

3 KARD Gang Club (c) 

(12) Hi Fi Hop 

Doug Edwards with the 
News 

33 Channel 3 News 
10 News 

EVENING 

a® Evening Edition 
fib Woody Woodpecker 
33 Channel 3 Weather 
33 Huntley-Brinkley Report 
(1® Aquanauts 
(IQ) Hong Kong 
33 Wagon Train 
3® Wanted: Dead or Alive 
a® Adventures of Ozzie and 
Harriet 

3) The Price Is Right (c) 

(1® Grand Jury 
(Tbj Hawaiian Eye 

33 Perry Como (c) 

3® I’ve Got a Secret 
(1® U.S. Steel Hour. Jack Car- 
son and Arlene Francis 
star in “The Big Splash’’ 
about a man whose life is 
threatened with disaster. 
(1® Naked City 
33 Peter Loves Mary 
33 People Are Funny 
3® Nightcap News with 
Ollie Thompson 
(1® News at Ten 
33 Ten O'Clock News 
(1® Weatherfacts with 
Cecil Carrier 
(TO) Weatherscope 
33 Jack Paar Show (c) 

(1® Jack Munley Sports Show 
(I® Man About Sports 
a® Mr. Magoo 
10 Night Watch. “I Take This 
Woman" stars Hedy La¬ 
marr as a beautiful model 
who is rescued by a doctor 
from an unfortunate situ¬ 
ation. Spencer Tracy is the 
doctor. Jack Carson and 
Lorraine Day co-star. 

(l® ^Brothers Branagan 
(f® The Big Movie. “Torpedo 
Alley, an exciting drama 
of undersea devil-divers 
stars Mark Stevens, Dor¬ 
othy Malone, and Charles 
Winniger. 

33 News Headlines 


THURSDAY 


FEBRUARY 9 
MORNING 

6:00 33 Continental Classroom (c) 
7:00 (l® Cartoon Carnival 

33 Dave Garroway Today 
Show 

7:15 (5® Community Window. 
7:25 33 The Weather Today 
7:30 (j® Gene Autry 

33 Dave Garroway Today 
Show 


8:00 

8:15 

9:00 

9:30 

10:00 


10:30 

11:00 

11:30 

11:45 

12:00 


12:06 

12:10 

12:15 

12:30 


1:00 


1:30 


(J® Mr. Magoo 
10 Cartoon Time 
(f® Captain Kangaroo 
(1® December Bride 
10 Romper Room 

33 Say When 

3® Coffee Ti me with 
Charlotte Briscoe 
33 Play Tour Hunch (c) 

(|® I Love Lucy 

(1® Open House. Members of 
Alpha Delta Pi sorority 
visit with Ethel Jane King 
about their “Guide to 
Brides" fashion show. 
Molly Goodwin will be 
guest cook. 

33 The Price Is Right (c) 

(1® The Clear Horizon 
(1® Burns and Allen 
33 Concentration 
(l® Love of Life 
10 Morning Court 
33 Truth or Consequences 
(J® Search for Tomorrow 
a® Love That Bob 
33 If Could Be You (c) 

(1® The Guiding Light 

AFTERNOON 

(1® News at Noon with 
Ollie Thompson 
m Noon Review 

33 Noon News 
(l® Market News 
3® Weather 
3® Woman’s World with 
Lu Grant 

3® As the World Turns 
10 Numbers Please 
33 Elmer Childress Show 
3® Full Circle 
10 IGA Party Line 
33 Ja n Murray Show (c) 

3® House Party 
10 Way of Life. 


2:00 


2:30 


3:00 


3:15 

3:30 


4:00 


4:30 


5:00 

5:45 


5:55 


6:00 

6:10 


33 Loretta Young Theater 
3® The Millionaire 
10 Day in Court 
33 Young Dr. Malone 
a® Verdict Is Yours 
(t® Road to Reality 
33 Prom These Roots 
(12) Brighter Day 
a® Queen for a Day 
33 Purex Special for Women. 
“The Single Woman," a 
dramatic documentary 
dealing with the problems 
of the unmarried woman, 
will be given today. Bar¬ 
bara Baxley stars in the 
title role. Michael Tolin 
plays her rejected suitor. 
® Secret Storm 
(I® Edge of Night 
(1® Three Stooges and Friends 
33 Here’s Hollywood 
(J® Highway Patrol 
10 American Bandstand 
33 Pve Arden Show 
(1® Uncle Hiram’s Fun Time 
(10) The Big Show. “Mexican 
Manhunt" with George 
Brent and Hillary Brook is 
today's feature. It's about 
a detective-novelist trying 
to solve a 15-year-old mur¬ 
der. 

33 KARD Gang Club (c) 

3® Hi Fi Hop 
(J® Doug Edwards with the 
News 

33 Channel 3 News 
(1® News 

EVENING 

(l® Evening Edition 
(1® Huckleberry Hound 
33 Channel 3 Weather. To¬ 
night's weathercast will be 


ON TWILIGHT ZONE—Pretty Barbara Nichols stars in “The Twilight Zone” 
February 10 as a dancer who has difficulty distinguishing the difference 
between a nightmare and reality. Jonathan Harris plays her doctor. The 
show will be seen here over KTVH at 9 p.m. 



aired in color. Henceforth 
the evening weather will 
be added to the list of 
local colorcasts, KARD of¬ 
ficials report. 

6:15 33 Huntley Brinkley Report 
6:30 (12) Ann Sothern Show 
10 Blue Angels 
33 Outlaws 
7:00 (12) Angel 

(TO) Donna Reed 
7:30 (]® Zone Grey 

10 The Real McCoys 
33 Remember How Great (c) 
8:00 (1® Gunslinger. Tonight marks 
the debut of this new hour- 
long series which stars 
Tony Young as Cord, an 
undercover agent for the 
U.S. Cavalry. 

10 My Three Sons 
33 Bachelor Father 
8:30 10 The Untouchables 

33 Tennessee Ernie Ford 
Show (c) 

9:00 (1® CBS Reports Presents 
“Face the Nation.’’ 

33 The Groucho Show 
9:30 10 Death Valley Days 
33 Tombstone Territory 
10:00 a® Nightcap News with 

Ollie Thompson 
(f® News at Ten 
33 Ten O’Clock News 
10:15 (J® Weatherfacts with 
Cecil Carrier 
10 Weatherscope 
33 Jack Paar Show (c) 

10:20 ( 1 ® Jack Munley Sports Show 
Cl0; Man About Sports 
10:30 3® Mr. Magoo 

10 Night Watch. ‘Barbary 
Coast Gent" stars Wallace 
Beery as a bunco artist 
who is run out of Cali¬ 
fornia and finds himself 
reformed into a Robin 
Hood being led to jail by 
a brass band. Lovely Bin- 
nie Barnes is co-starred. 
10:35 (J® This Man Dawson 
1 1 :00 (l® The Big Movie. Diana 
Lynn, Barry Fitzgerald and 
Sonny Tufts star in “Easy 
Come, Easy Go," about a 
young girl and her gam¬ 
bler father. 

12:00 33 News Headlines 


FRIDAY 


FEBRUARY 10 




MORNING 

6:00 

® 

Continental Classroom (c) 

7:00 

® 

Cartoon Carnival 


® 

Dave Garroway Today 
Show 

7:15 

® 

Community Window. 

7:25 

® 

The Weather Today 

7:30 

® 

Gene Autry 


® 

Dave Garroway Today 
Show 

8:00 

® 

Mr. Magoo 


(lOj 

Cartoon Time 

8:15 

® 

Captain Kangaroo 

9:00 

® 

December Bride 



Romper Room 


® 

Say When 

9:30 

® 

Coffee Time with 

Charlotte Briscoe 


® 

Play Your Hunch (c) 

10:00 

® 

1 Love Lucy 



Open House. Ethel Jane 
King visits with members 
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TV THIS WEEK 


10:30 

1 1 :00 

1 1 :30 

1 1 :45 

12:00 


12:06 

12:10 

12:15 

1 2:30 


1 :00 


of the Wichita Church 
Musicians League. 

® The Price Is Right (c) 

(12) The Clear Horizon 
10 Burns and Allen 
® Concentration 
(12) Love of Life 
10 Morning Court 
® Truth or Consequences 
(12) Search for Tomorrow 
10 Love That Bob 
f3) It Could Be You (c) 

(12) The Guiding Light 

AFTERNOON 

93) News at Noon with 

Ollie Thompson 
10 Noon Review 
® Noon News 
(12) Market News 

52) Weather 

(12) Woman’s World with 
Lu Grant 

02) As the World Turns 
(TO) Numbers Please 

Elmer Childress Show 

53) Full Circle 

10 I.G.A. Party Line 
® Jan Murray Show (c) 


1 :30 

2:00 

2:30 

3:00 

3:15 

3:30 

4:00 

4:30 


5:00 

5:45 


® 


® 

53) 

5® 

® 

53) 

5® 

® 

53) 


® 


® 

53) 

10 


® 

93) 

93) 


House Party 
Way of Life 
Loretta Young Show 
The Millionaire 
Day in Court 
Young Dr. Malone 
Verdict Is Yours 
Road to Reality 
From These Roots 
Brighter Day 
Queen for a Day 
Make Room for Daddy 
Secret Storm 
Edge of Night 
Three Stooges and Friends 
Here’s Hollywood 
Highway Patrol 
American Bandstand 
Eve Arden Show 
Uncle Hiram’s Fun Time 
The Big Show. ‘Young 
Tom Edison” stars Mickey 
Rooney as the famous in¬ 
ventor as a boy. Fay 
Bainter is co-starred. 

KARD Gang Club (c) 

Hi Fi Hop 
Doug Edwards 
with the News 


f3~) Channel 3 News 
5:55 5® News 

EVENING 

6:00 52 ) Evening Edition 
10) Sea Hunt 

6:10 (Jp Channel 3 Weather (c) 
6:15 Huntley-Brinkley Report 
6:30 52) Rawhide 

5® Guestward Ho 
C3j Happy 

7:00 5® Harrigan and Son 
One Ha ppy Family 
7:30 (g) Route 66 
10 Flintstones 

® Westinghouse Playhouse 
with Nanette Fabray 
8:00 5® 77 Sunset Strip 

C3l Sing Along with Mitch (c) 
8:30 93) You're in the Picture 
9:00 (12) The Twilight Zone 
19 The Detectives 
(~3~) Michael Shayne 
9:30 52) Eyewitness to History 
10 The Law and Mr. Jones 
10:00 53) Nightcap News with 
Ollie Thompson 
5® News at Ten 
f3~) Ten O’Clock News 


10:15 53) 

9 ® 

® 

10:20 53 ) 

5® 

10:30 53) 

10 


10:35 53) 

ii:oo 53) 


12:00 ( 3 ) 


Weatherfacts with 
Cecil Carrier 
Weatherscope 
Jack Parr Show (c) 

Jack Munley Sports Show 
Man About Sports 
Mr. Magoo 

Night Watch. “A Tale of 
Two Cities.” Charles Dick¬ 
ens classic novel of the 
French Revolution provided 
the late Ronald Coleman 
with one of his greatest 
roles, Sidney Carton, in 
this famous film. Edna 
May Oliver is co-starred. 
The Case of the Dangerous 
Robin. 

The Big Movie. "Buck 
Benny Rides Again” stars 
Jack Benny as a dude who 
poses as a two-fisted 
buckaroo to impress a 
pretty young singer who 
is wild about the old 
west. One of Benny’s 
funniest. 

News Headlines 


IMMORTAL OPERA TO BE GIVEN — The NBC Opera Company will present Beethoven’s famed operatic masterpiece “Fidelio” on Sunday, Feb. 5. 
The Opera will be seen here on KARD from 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. Cast in the work here are, from left, Lee Cass, Chester Watson, Irene Jordan, and John 
Alexander. The two-hour telecast is a repeat of one of the company’s most successful presentations. 
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If you want to know what’s happen¬ 
ing in Wichita, you can find out in 
Wichita This Week. A subscription will 
keep you up to date. 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 

I CARPET LEASING I 
1 NOW AVAILABLE ( 

= Banks, Office Buildings, Hotels, Motels = 
= and a Myriad of Other Businesses EE 

E Eliminate the Depletion of |j 
Working Capital 

( SAVE I 

1 Tax As Well As Investment | 
1 Dollars! Call Us Today — | 
Let Us Show You 

MOONEY’S 

| CARPET COMPANY | 

1 346 N. St. Francis AM 7-3873 | 

..........in...i 


Ralph Kirkpatrick, one of the world’s 
foremost harpsichordist virtuosos, will 
be the guest soloist in a pair of concerts 
with the Wichita Symphony Sunday and 
Monday at East High School. 

A distingushed scholar as well as a 
musician, Kirkpatrick has been decor¬ 
ated by the Italian government for his 
devotion to 18th century Italian music. 
He is the author of “Domenico Scar¬ 
latti,” the major comprehensive study 
of the famed 18th century composer. 

In the local concerts he will play two 
concertos for harpsichord and orchestra. 
Composers of the works are Haydn and 
Porter. 

The concert will be the first time the 
harpsichord has been used as a solo in¬ 
strument with orchestral accompaniment 
before a Wichita audience. 

In addition to his concert activities 
which have extended throughout the 
United States and Europe, Kirkpatrick 
has also been on the music faculty of 
Yale University. Too, he is a distin¬ 
guished recording artist. 

The owner of a number of harpsi¬ 
chords, Mr. Kirkpatrick will play on a 


new instrument in Wichita. The harpsi¬ 
chord is made of American walnut and 
is patterned after one created by the 
18th century French harpsichord maker 
Pascal Taskin. The instrument has a 
range of more than six octaves. 

Special arrangements have been made 
for additional amplification in the East 
High auditorium. 

Kirkpatrick is a former student of 
Nadia Boulanger and Wanda Landow¬ 
ska. He is a former holder of a Guggen¬ 
heim Fellowship and an editor of several 
authoritative editions of 18th century 
music. 

In addition to the two concertos for 
harpsichord, the orchestra will present 
Mendelssohn’s Overture to “A Midsum¬ 
mer Night’s Dream,” Enesco’s “Rouman¬ 
ian Rhapsody,” and the Suite from 
Stravinsky’s “The Firebird.” 

James P. Robertson is the conductor. 


Read about Wichita, its people and 
its progress! Subscribe now to Wichita 
This Week. 


WANTED 

Public supervision on custom home now 
under construction. See the hidden values 
and cost saving ideas that we have to 
offer you in a custom built home. Located 



CONSTRUCTION 

INC. 

HO 4-2761 


'Keep 
tun” 

BUSINESS MEN 
BOWL at NOON 

Get Away for an Hour 
RELAX and STAY Trim 
You’ll Be Glad 
YOU DID 

Enjoy Our Sparkling 
New Cafeteria 

featuring 

~B/iumwick 

"Gold Crown" 0 lanes 

Seneca Bowling 
Lanes, Inc. 



1909 S. Seneca 


AM 7-7813 


CONCERT FIRST—The Harpsichord, esoteric musical instrument of the 18th century, will be used as 
a solo instrument with full orchestral accompaniment for the first time in Wichita when Robert 
Kirkpatrick presents a pair of concerts with the Wichita Symphony Sunday and Monday. 

Harpsichordist Will Play 

With Wichita Symphony 
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Christianity and Crime 


Christianity and crime in the United 
States have increased at rates far in 
excess of the population increase. 

Church membership has increased by 
76 per cent since 1940. Crime has in¬ 
creased by 128 per cent in the same 
20 years. But the population has risen 
only 36 per cent. 

What do these figures mean? There 
surely must be a relationship between 
them although they appear to contradict 
each other. A time of religious emphasis 
should be a time of good conduct. 

Various churchmen have offered com¬ 
ments. Most of their statements have a 
breast-beating quality. They feel that 
the churches have become secularized 
and are failing to win people to the hard 
truths of Christianity. 

While there is some truth in their 
self-criticism, it does not get at the 
heart of the matter. The churches can 
take some pride in their recent achieve¬ 
ments. Millions would not crowd into 
the sanctuaries each Sunday if they 
were not getting something from the 
prayers, hymns and sermons. Many 
churches today are not giving stones to 
those who ask for bread. The great 
preachers of today do not offer an easy 
gospel. They speak the language of the 
heroic Christians of the past — and 
millions listen. 


But why should there be a moral 
breakdown in such an era? “As the 
nation’s religious curve has gone up, the 
nation’s moral curve has gone down,” a 
writer in the Commonweal observes. 

Perhaps the riddle is not so difficult 
as it seems. Our society must contain 
strong motivations toward Christianity 
and crime. It is startling to realize that 
many of these motivations are the same 
for both. The pressures that can drive 
a man to crime can also drive him to 
Christianity. 

What does the convert to Christianity 
have in common with the convert to 
crime in contemporary America? Both 
are rebels against the established order. 
Both are in hot revolt against the empti¬ 
ness of a bland, socially adjusted, hu¬ 
manistic materialism which has no place 
for either God or the individual man in 
its philosophy. 

Both converts say “I am” and “I will.” 
Neither is willing to surrender his per¬ 
sonal identity and become a faceless 
member of the human herd. He insists 
that he is something more than a socio¬ 
logical statistic. 

Organized Christianity is, of course, a 
system of conformity. For millions, it 
is one of the appurtenances of respecta¬ 
bility. They are Christians because they 
have always been Christians. They do 


Espresso Midwestern 

(Continued from Page 11) 


water through it with steam. The coffee 
costs about as much as whisky. 

It has an unusual, slightly bitter 
taste. 

Another drink prepared with the same 
steaming method is French Chocolate. 

Still another popular beverage served 
is Mocha Java Hot, a blend of Arabian 
and Javanese coffees mixed with hot 
chocolate. 

The Id’s menu also includes other es¬ 
presso drinks, Turkish coffee, Chicory 
and oriental teas. Iced drinks, pastries 
and sandwiches are also served. 

Certainly, with its unusual entertain¬ 
ment and menu, the Id has merited the 
attention it receives. 

What the addition of the coffee house 
to the Wichita entertainment scene 
signifies is yet unclear. 

Many of its customers do come seek¬ 
ing to satisfy their curiosity. But, they 
seem to return for the large part. 

And the other coffee houses seem to 
reflect the same popularity with Wich- 
itans that has been shown the Id. 


The Jazz Workshop at 1423 E. Cen¬ 
tral, as one might assume from its name, 
specializes in jazz music. 

Too, the coffee house features art ex¬ 
hibits by many local artists. 

The Green Parrott has its own par¬ 
ticular distinctions too. It is located in a 
renovated residence in the 2600 block 
on East Douglas. 

Upstairs at the “Parrott” there’s a 
small gallery displaying the works of 
local painters. 

Downstairs, an exotic red and white 
decor is featured, replete with player 
piano and beaded curtains. 

Too, the Green Parrott has drawn 
particularly large crowds for regular 
performances by Larry Kiefer, well 
known local folksinger, who offers his 
songs each Thursday night. 

Perhaps the coffee houses will fade 
as quickly as they appeared. But this 
seems unlikely. If they flourish, they 
represent a broadening of cultural inter¬ 
est in Wichita as well as a delightful 
form of entertainment.—DON RUDE. 


not understand the spirit of revolution 
that is an integral part of their doctrine. 
But the convert understands. 

America can take a wry pride in its 
statistics concerning crime and religion. 
They mean that there are still men in 
this country. They mean that the human 
spirit has not entirely surrendered to 
banal conformity. They mean that multi- 
tures are resolute enough to make their 
own choices of good and evil. 

The problem of the criminal cannot 
be solved by making him socially ad¬ 
justed. He is a criminal because he will 
not accept social adjustment. His only 
hope is to find a better way to express 
his need for individual identity. 

The increase in religion and crime is 
part of the pattern of a highly developed 
civilization. Oswald Spengler, a German 
philosopher, predicted early in this cen¬ 
tury that the increasing tensions of the 
era would bring a return to religion. 

Men have lived through such eras 
before. The Roman Empire, which at¬ 
tempted to enforce a bland conformity 
on all men, was in constant turmoil be¬ 
cause of religion and crime. Such eras 
have a highly creative quality. Christian¬ 
ity became the vital force in the deca¬ 
dent cities of Rome. Religion develops 
from the desperate needs of civilized 
men. 

We may expect in our century a com¬ 
parable creativity in religious thought. 
Urban life is an unnatural life, crowded 
and lonely, tense and soft, disciplined 
and amoral. If men are to live well under 
such conditions, they must discover rea¬ 
sons for living. They must face and 
answer the age-old question that is at 
the heart of all religion: “Who am r ?” 
—MARK CLUTTER 


Gala Viennese Ball 
Planned for April 15 

The 10th anniversary Viennese Ball of 
the Wichita Symphony Society will be 
held at the new Cotillion Ballroom on 
April 15. 

Tickets for the ball went on sale 
Wednesday. 

The Wichita Symphony will provide 
traditional waltzes during one-half of 
the evening and a popular band will 
play during the remainder of the dance. 


Student Editors 

Miss Judy Luckman has been named 
editor of the Sacred Heart College 
News. 

Named associate editor of the school 
publication was Miss Carmen Schulte. 
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League of Women Voters 

Improves Our Democracy 


It had been one of; those long-drawn- 
out City Commission meetings. During 
a brief recess at 4:30 p.m., with most of 
the agenda still unheard, one of the com¬ 
missioners sympathetically asked Mrs. 
Sam Natanson of 1015 North Roosevelt: 
“Why don’t you just go home?” 

“Because I have a moral obligation to 
stay,” she said firmly. 

“Do you have a husband? Children?” 
asked the commissioner. As she nodded, 
he snapped: “There’s where your moral 
obligation is, to be home with them. 
If you were my wife, that’s right where 
you would be!” 

His sharp words sound curiously like 
the advice thrown at the suffragettes 
who were predecessors of Mrs. Natan- 
son’s organization. Mrs. Natanson goes 
to the City Commission meetings as a 
representative of the Wichita League of 
Women Voters, which is a direct de¬ 
scendant of the suffragette movement. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, leader of 
the suffragettes, organized the League 
of Women Voters in 1919. She and other 
leaders wanted, now that women’s vote 
seemed assured, to teach the women 
how to use it. 

Mrs. Charles H. Brooks, the wife of a 
prominent Wichita attorney, was elected 
the first chairman of the National 
League of Women Voters March 28, 
1919. Mrs. Catt was eager to get some¬ 
one who wouldn’t look like a militant 
suffragette. Mrs. Brooks was elected be¬ 
cause “she was attractive, able, and not 
tarred up as an old suffrage warhorse,” 
said Marguerite M. Wells, one of those 
who elected Mrs. Brooks. 

HOW TO VOTE 

One of Mrs. Brooks’ first duties was 
to tour the country simply showing 
women how to mark the ballot. Those 
who started the League of Women 
Voters had the idea that it would go 
out of existence as soon as all the women 
learned how to use the vote properly. 

Intelligent voting is, however, not 
something to be learned and laid aside. 
It takes constant work to keep well- 
informed in governmental affairs. So, 
instead of dying, the League is flourish¬ 
ing, tackling with gusto its self-imposed 
task of rigorous study. 

In Wichita, the League now numbers 
close to 250. Its president is Mrs. P. T. 
Amstutz Jr., who has established the 
League office in a corner of her base¬ 
ment. 

“The League of Women Voters is a 
non-partisan organization established to 
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promote political responsibility through 
informed and active participation of 
citizens in government. Any person who 
subscribes to the purpose and policy of 
the League shall be eligible for mem¬ 
bership,” Mrs. Amstutz quoted from 
League by-laws. 

The League emphasizes its non-parti¬ 
san role. If it introduces candidates on 
television, for instance, it is careful to 
round up all candidates, not just one. 
The League never supports particular 
candidates, but it does, after careful 
study, take stands on issues. 

Observers like Mrs. Natanson are one 
source of information for the League. 
Mrs. Natanson attends every commission 
meeting, armed with agendas, pencils 
for taking copious notes, binoculars for 
close view of maps, and her own city 
map for following discussion of zoning 
and such matters. Last summer she at¬ 
tended every budget meeting — which 
is more than some of the commissioners 
did. 

“It’s the most fascinating activity I’ve 
ever been interested in,” says Mrs. Nat¬ 
anson. And despite the sharp reprimand 
given by that one commissioner, she has, 
in her hours of watching them work, 
gained a tremendous respect for Wich¬ 
ita’s city commissioners. 


“They have probably one of the tough¬ 
est jobs going,” she says, and she thinks 
it is a shame that so few Wichitans ever 
attend the commission meetings. 

Mrs. Natanson isn’t the only observer 
for the local League. Mrs. R. G. Wilson 
has just taken the job of attending the 
meetings of the Wichita Board of Educa¬ 
tion. Mrs. Max Houston observes the 
Urban Renewal Agency. Mrs. T. D. Van 
Winkle, a lovely young woman who 
looks like a fashion model, is observer 
for the Public Welfare Advisory Com- 
mitttee. Mrs. Donald Newkirk is a mem¬ 
ber of the Human Relations Commission 
and gives reports of its activities. 

The League wants to put more ob¬ 
servers into other groups, but it is such 
a demanding job that it is not easy to 
find enough members to do the work. 
To complicate the difficulty, observers, 
like any other League official, must not 
be identified closely with partisan poli¬ 
tics. 

HARD TO EXPLAIN 

“It is a little hard to explain,” said 
Mrs. Amstutz. “The League as an or¬ 
ganization is strictly non-partisan, but 
we urge our members to become active, 
as individuals, in the party of their 
choice. That is one reason it is always 
difficult to retain our leadership in an 
election year.” 

Within the ranks of the local League 
are many women who are active in poli¬ 
tics. Mrs. Marie Warden, the incoming 
county treasurer, and Mrs. Ellen Hale, 
clerk of the court of common pleas, are 
members. Mrs. W. O. Williams, wife of 
the Sedgwick County Clerk; Mrs. A. E. 
Howse, wife of the former city commis¬ 
sioner who did so much to get Con¬ 
gressional approval of the Cheney Reser¬ 
voir bill; Mrs. Robert Saft, wife of the 
county superintendent of schools; and 
Mrs. Justus Fugate, wife of the city 
commissioner; Mrs. Carl Bell Jr., wife 
of the school board member; are a few 
of the League members whose husbands 
are actively working in local govern¬ 
mental areas. 

Without exception, whether the women 
are active in political work or not, they 
are in the League because, as Mrs. 
Natanson summed it up, “I joined be¬ 
cause I was interested in government, 
and I felt the League was the place to 
get non-partisan information.” 

She has been a League member for 
six years, and finds it is continuously 
fascinating. 

“This is a terrific bunch of women,” 
she said. “They come from all kinds of 
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backgrounds, but they all are alert, in¬ 
terested, and they do study.” 

The League divides itself into units of 
about 15 women for their studies. These 
units meet once a month, with a unit 
leader who guides the discussion. The 
women don’t come just to exchange prej¬ 
udices and ignorance. They do home¬ 
work worthy of a tough university class 
before they arrive at their unit meetings. 

‘‘Here is the bibliography for our study 
on foreign policy,” said Mrs. Amstutz 
with a smile. There were four single¬ 
spaced typewritten pages listing books 
and articles. ‘‘Some of the girls have 
read all these and more, too.” 

The units study items relating to gov¬ 
ernment on the local, state and national 
level. The local study unit is annexation, 
which the League has been studying for 
two years. 

The state study item is revision of the 
Kansas Constitution. The national study 
is foreign policy. 

Unit chairmen are Mrs. M. A. Harder, 
Mrs. J. R. Hannah, Mrs. A1 Bingham, 
Mrs. R. G. Langenwalter, Mrs. W. O. 
Williams, Mrs. W. D. Lefler, Mrs. Lowell 
Ferris, Mrs. H. D. Leffingwell, Mrs. Jack 
Funk, Mrs. Ben Matassarin, Mrs. P. T. 
Amstutz Jr. and Mrs. Bruce Church. 

In addition to their present study 
items, the League maintains a ‘‘bank” 
of questions they have studied and taken 
action on. These are called their ‘‘con¬ 
tinuing responsibilities.” As long as they 
keep up to date on these problems, they 
can remove them from the ‘‘bank” and 
take further action upon them. 

Present continuing responsibilities are 
continued support of the manager form 
of government, an elected strong mayor 
and an enlarged commission; study and 
support of additional sources of city 
revenue which would tend to alleviate 
and/or equalize the burden of ad valo¬ 
rem taxes, on the local level. 

Continuing responsibilities on the 
state level are state aid for schools; soil 
and water conservation; equalization of 
assessments; fair employment practices; 
and an efficiently administered state rev¬ 
enue system, with a broad and equitable 
tax base. 

On the national level: conservation 
and development of water resources; 
support of the United Nations; modifica¬ 
tion of federal loyalty-security pro¬ 
grams; self-government for the District 
of Columbia; Presidential veto for ap¬ 
propriation bills; opposition to constitu¬ 
tional limitation on tax rates; opposition 
to constitutional changes that would 
limit the existing powers of the Execu¬ 
tive and the Congress over foreign rela¬ 
tions. 

STUDY COMPLICATED QUESTIONS 

These study items show better than 
anything else, the scope of the work 
of the League of Women Voters. They 
aren’t content to tackle simple little 
problems, they delve fearlessly into the 
most complicated questions. 

The impact of these comparatively 
few women upon governmental affairs 
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PLAN FINANCE DRIVE—Mrs. P. T. Amstutz Jr., seated in center, plans with other officers of the 
League of Women Voters for the upcoming finance drive. Others are, from left, Mrs. Elden A. 
Papke, treasurer, Mrs. Walter Unruh, budget chairman, and Mrs. Harold Flory, finance chairman. 
They are meeting in the League office, in a corner of the Amstutz basement. 


is tremendous. They take the time and 
trouble to keep themselves informed, 
and consider it one of their greatest re¬ 
sponsibilities to inform others. 

They have already held two public 
meetings on the all-important question 
of annexation. Some other meetings on 
the subject have confused the public 
with biased opinions and loaded statis¬ 
tics, but the League meetings have been 
carefully set up to present a clear and 
reasonable discussion of the annexation, 
which will affect the lives of every per¬ 
son in and around Wichita. 

During election years, the League pre¬ 
sents to the public their Voters Ques¬ 
tionnaire, in which each candidate gives 
his own, unedited answers to specific 
questions. 

‘‘I know a lot of people wait to see the 
Questionnaire before making up their 
minds about their vote,” said one League 
member. 

The League endeavors to present this 
impartial view of the candidates through 
newspapers, television and radio—which 
means the women put in hours of extra 
work during election years. 

Mrs. Amstutz, who figures she has 
averaged 60 hours a week in League 
work since she took the presidency last 
March, says ‘‘it came to a lot more than 
that just before the election.” 

The League carries on an election- 
year campaign of urging people to reg¬ 
ister and vote. And because the League 
has become known as a group which 
knows what’s what in government, the 
phone rings constantly with questions 
like: ‘‘How do I write to my Congress¬ 
man?” ‘‘Who is my Congressman?” 


The Kansas League of Women Voters 
has an observer stationed in the legisla¬ 
ture at Topeka. Under Kansas rules, she 
has to register as a lobbyist—a term the 
League despises. 

LOBBIES FOR THE PEOPLE 

‘‘She is the only lobbyist in Topeka 
who is lobbying for the people,” they 
say. 

The local Leagues keep in close touch 
with Topeka during legislative sessions. 
Women from Wichita will join with 
others from the 15 Leagues in the state 
to attend a legislative session one day 
this month — observing the House and 
the Senate in action, lunching with their 
own senators and representatives, b id 
concluding the day with an interview 
with Governor Anderson. 

Other Leagues are in Atchison, Leav¬ 
enworth, Kansas City, Shawnee Mission, 
Topeka, Manhattan, Lawrence, Emporia, 
Salina, Hutchinson, Great Bend, Rice 
County, Parsons, and Sedgwick County. 
The Sedgwick County League is separate 
from the Wichita League but carries on 
a similar program. 

Mrs. Paul Smith of Wichita, who is 
now organization chairman for the state 
League, travels about the state, working 
with women who indicate an interest in 
forming a local League. 

Mrs. Smith, who has served two terms 
as president of the local League, has 
also been state president. Mrs. Clarence 
Unrau, also a former president of the 
Wichita League, is treasurer for the 
state board. Mrs. Donald Newkirk of the 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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League Improves Democracy 

(Continued from Page 23) 



AT THE CONVENTION—Four delegates from Wichita are pictured in this group at the national 
League of Women Voters convention in St. Louis last April. From left are Mrs. Pat Gerecky of 
Hutchinson; Mrs. Milo Stucky of Buhler; the Hawaiian delegate; Mrs. Paul V. Smith of Wichita, a 
state board member; Mrs. P. T. Amstutz Jr., Wichita president; the Alaskan delegate; Mrs. Robert 
Beren, Wichita secretary; and Mrs. Clarence Unrau, Wichita, immediate past president. 


local League, is public relations officer 
for the state board. 

Officers of the local League are: Mrs. 
J. E. Hoben, first vice-president; Mrs. 
T. D. Van Winkle, second vice-president 
and chairman of the national study item; 
Mrs. R. M. Beren, secretary; Mrs. Elden 
A. Papke, treasurer; Mrs. L. H. She- 
poiser, chairman of the state study item; 
Mrs. Max Houston, chairman of the local 
study item; Martha Chumbley, voters’ 
service chairman; Mrs. Clair Williamson, 
TV and radio chairman; Mrs. R. G. Blais- 
dell, publications chairman; Mrs. Wil¬ 
liam Rose, bulletin chairman; Mrs. R. E. 
Wickman, unit organization; Mrs. Har¬ 
old Flory, finance chairman; Mrs. Dale 
Stucky, membership chairman; Mrs. R. 
L. Sifford, publicity chairman; Mrs. L. E. 
Maring, speakers bureau; Mrs. Sam 
Natanson, legislative chairman; Mrs. 
Donald Perkins, office manager. 

Charter members of the local League 
were Mrs. C. H. Brooks, Mrs. J. Cooper 
King, Mrs. David Walker, Mrs. Nanny 
Garrett, Mrs. Will K. Jones, Mrs. Cyrus 
H. McCormick, Mrs. K. M. Holcomb, 
Mrs. Dean Gordon, Mrs. Paul Hart, Mrs. 
Josephine Banks, Mrs. Henry Ware 
Allen, Mrs. J. E. Kierks, Mrs. J. W. 
Metz, Mrs. William Davidson, Mrs. W. H. 
Lassen, Mrs. O. A. Reach, Mrs. Victor 
Murdock, Frances Graves, and Mrs. 
H. D. Lester. 

Those who have served as presidents of 
the local League are Mrs. C. H. Brooks, 
Mrs. Robert Campbell, Mrs. Charles 
George Mills, Mrs. David Walker, Mrs. 
Pierce Atwater, Mrs. H. D. Lester, Mrs. 
Glen Bakkum, Mrs. John A. Schumacher, 
Mrs. E. R. Masters, Mrs. R. S. Meeker, 
Mrs. W. T. McArthur, Mrs. L. C. Hay, 
Mrs. Bert Hedges, Mrs. R. A. Whortan, 
Mrs. Oliver Witterman, Mrs. E. C. 
Rainey, Mrs. Alexander Burch, Mrs. Frank 
Bangs, Mrs. Fred Aley, Mrs. Paul V. 
Smith, Mrs. Lawrence Vin Zant, Mrs. 
Alfred Griffith, and Mrs. Clarence Unrau. 

The League is financed by its $5 
annual dues for members; the sale of 
calendars; and a finance drive held each 
spring in the community. 

FINANCE DRIVE 

In the finance drive, the women ask 
contributions from persons in the com¬ 
munity who are interested in helping 
the League continue its work of inform¬ 
ing the voters. 

“The contributions are not tax-deduct¬ 
ible, so they represent truly whole¬ 
hearted support,” said Mrs. Amstutz. 

Husbands of members, unless they are 
extremely well-heeled, usually escape 
being asked for contributions. 


“We just don’t have the nerve to ask 
them for money, when they allow their 
wives to spend so much time in working 
with the League—and they spend money 
for us, too. For instance, when I drive 
our car to Topeka and back, I don’t ask 
the League for car expenses. The chair¬ 
men mail out information to members 
and pay for the stamps themselves. We 
have uncountable contributions that 
make us a success that you just can’t 
put down on paper—great contributions 
in time and money.” 

Husbands of members often refer to 
themselves as the League “auxiliary.” 
Most of them heartily endorse the 
League work, and read the League bul¬ 
letins as eagerly as do their wives. 

“I think most of them, even those who 
deny it, wait to find out what we’ve 
learned before making up their minds on 
an issue,” said one member. 

The League strives to be a cross-sec¬ 
tion of the community, a fact that is not 
always understood, because it looks re¬ 
markably upper-crust. One reason is that 
the women who join the League are 
likely to be the “sharpest” women in 
town—those who have some education 
and intelligence and aren’t afraid to use 
their brains. 

But such upper-class women are 
found among the poor as well as the 
wealthy, and Mrs. Amstutz points out 
with pride: “We have many members 
who have a hard time getting their $5 
to pay their dues.” 

Mrs. Hugo Wall, who joined the 
League in 1929 when she was a new¬ 
comer in Wichita, and has been one of 


its outstanding members through the 
years, says, “I think it’s wonderful. 
Through League work, I’ve come to 
know more people whom I like and 
admire!” 

She quoted from a letter received 
from a young friend who has moved 
about the country quite a bit. This young 
woman said: 

“The League of Women Voters has 
been my one source of meeting people 
who were real sharp.” — DOROTHY 
WOOD 

Clinic Will Probe 
Segregated Housing 

A clinic aimed at ending segregated 
housing in Wichita will be held Feb. 3-4 
at Wichita University. 

Co-sponsored by the Human Relations 
Commission, National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, and the Wichita 
Urban League, the clinic will be a self- 
examination of housing policies and the 
problems of minority groups in obtain¬ 
ing housing. Invitations have been sent 
to city commissioners. 


LECTURE CANCELED 

A lecture by Dr. Edward Teller, noted 
nuclear physicist, scheduled by the Uni¬ 
versity of Wichita Student Forum Board 
for Monday, was canceled this week due 
to illness. Plans for a substitute lecture 
were not announced. 
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DIAMOND JUBILEE — George M. Brown, left, chairman of the Salvation Army Advisory Board, 
and Maj. Nils Bonger, Salvation Army city coordinator, check the program for the diamond jubilee 
and annual dinner meeting of the Salvation Army. This event, marking 75 years of Salvation Army 
service in Wichita, will be held February 27 at 6:30 p.m. in the Lassen Hotel ballroom. 


FORMAL ELEGANCE . . . Mrs. John 
Anderson Jr. was the cynosure of all 
eyes at the Kansas Day Reception at 
the Mansion ... in the beautiful white 
ball gown which she had worn to the 
Inaugural Ball of President John F. 
Kennedy. . . . White kid gloves with a 
pink rose wrist corsage, emerald lava- 
liere and earrings, and the gracious 
smiles of Governor and Mrs. Anderson 
underscored the joy of the occasion. . . . 
Mrs. Marion Beaty introduced the re¬ 
ceiving line which greeted over a thou¬ 
sand Kansans . . . the largest reception 
ever presented by the Woman’s Kansas 
Day Club, of which Mrs. Claude Stutz- 
man of Kansas City is the new president 
and Mrs. Paul Wedin of Wichita secre¬ 
tary. . . . Also in the receiving line were 
Lt. Gov. and Mrs. Harold Chase, club 
officers and many past presidents includ¬ 
ing Mrs. Frank Boyd, Mrs. John May- 
hew, Mrs. Wilbur Ehrsam, Mrs. Easton 
Bray. ... A beautiful party in the green 
drawing room under crystal chandeliers. 

YESTERYEAR ... in celebration of 
the 100 years of Kansas, many wore 
costumes . . . Even an Indian with pa¬ 
poose was represented by Gertrude 
Doud Tetrick of Manhattan. . . . Mrs. 
Bray wore an old-fashioned red velvet 
evening gown, and Mrs. Mayhew a 
quaint bonnet, while Mrs. Paul Wedin 
and her waistless pink chiffon evening 
gown represented the days of Mrs. 
Woodrow Wilson. . . . Mrs. Harry Coe 
in beautiful emerald green was dining 
room hostess. . . . Pouring at the gold 
and green dressed table were Mrs. Ed¬ 
ward F. Arn in bronze taffeta, Mrs. Mc- 
Dill Boyd in white chiffon, among others. 

GUEST BOOK . . . Mayor Levi Rymph, 
Fred Aley, and Herbert Lindsley were 
glimpsed in the dining room. . . . Also 
Mrs. George Little, Mrs. Burton Black, 
and Mrs. O. B. Eidson, lovely in pale 
blue and chatting about her children, 
the Joe Fallins who will be leaving 
Wichita for 2328 Belleview Terrace in 
Oklahoma City ... a distinct loss to 
Wichita society. 

RE-ECHOES ... It was pleasant to 
chat about the Inaugural Ball with Gov¬ 
ernor and Mrs. Anderson and with Sen. 
and Mrs. Andrew Schoeppel ... to pe¬ 
ruse The Washington Evening Star’s 
covering the Inaugural in Washington, 
sent us by Mrs. Schoeppel . . . January 
20 is covered by a full page color picture 
of “John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 35th Pres¬ 
ident of the United States.” 

FAIR FASHIONABLES . . . Virginia 
Robinson in white mink-trimmed beaver 
. . . Annette Addington in rose-chiffon 
topped black velvet . . . Fay Glasco in 
soft blue . . . Dorothy Armour in chic 
black . . . Dale Clutter in cheerful red 
plaid . . . Eileen Warren in black velvet 
. . . Mary Schlintz in royal blue wool . . . 
Regina S. Gorski in white evening sheath 
... all dancing and delighting the cos¬ 
tumes of the Beaux Arts Ball. 

SURPRISINGLY YOURS . . . Much 
new happiness is in the offing at the 


kitchen shower feting Kay Bumgarner, 
soon-to-cook for Walter Beck Jr. . . . 
Hostesses are Mrs. Jack Cozine, Mrs. 
Ted Ferrier, Mrs. Charles Theis, Mrs. 
George Gsell . . . February 8, the date 


... Wichita Country Club, the place for 
this brunch, with friends of Kay’s 
mother, Mrs. K. W. Bumgarner as 
guests. 

(Continued on Page 27) 


NOW! YOU CAN RENT THEM! 

•GABARDINE SLACKS 

AN EXCELLENT PROGRAM 

Your Choice of Colors 

FOR: 

• WHITE DRESS SHIRTS 

• Supervisors • Barbers 

(Any Style) 

• Managers • Salespeople 

• Laundered, dry cleaned and 

• Technicians • Pharmacists 

furnished on a weekly rental 

• Countermen • Bookkeepers. 

basis 

and many others 

TAILORED TO FIT — WORN ONLY BY YOU 

DO It the MODERN 

Way and SAVE! 

American Laundry and Dry Cleaners 

529 W. DOUGLAS 

DIAL HObart 4-4384 
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FIRST LADIES — Virginia Docking, wife of Kan¬ 
sas’ past governor, is the last in a long line of 
state first ladies admired by Mr. and Mrs. Ver¬ 
non Reed at the Governor’s Mansion. Mr. Reed 
is a Sedgwick County Commissioner. 



RECEIVING LINE — Guests at the Kansas Day reception in Topeka were greeted by dignitaries 
including, from left, Mrs. Harold Chase, Lt. Gov. Chase; Kansas First Lady, Mrs. John Anderson; 

and Mrs. Marion Beaty. 


vti/ennia/ 


Officially speaking, Kansas is now 100 years old. Its birthday has been celebrated both formally 
in Topeka and informally in Wichita. The formal pictures here recapture the elegance of the tradi¬ 
tional Kansas Day reception of the Woman's Kansas Day Club which was held at the Governor’s 
Mansion in Topeka. The Centennial also was featured at the Wichita Press Women’s Beaux Arts Ball 
when Wichita socialites gathered in costumes depicting the history of our state. 



SENATOR ATTENDS — Wichitan Fred Aley, left, 
chats with Sen. and Mrs. Frank Carlson, two of 
the Washingtonians who returned to Kansas for 
the Topeka celebration. 


PRIZE WINNERS — Mr. and Mrs. Val Harlan (he’s costumed as Honest Abe) were among the prize 
winners who received subscriptions to Wichita This Week at the annual Beaux Arts Ball; they were 
among the winners of a group prize for costumes which “best represented 100 years in Kansas.’’ 
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DATE BOOK . . . The Wednesday tea 
for The Book Club, given by Mrs. R. M. 
Gouldner, with current events as pro¬ 
gram. . . . The Saturday evening Mardi 
Gras ball, with the Paul J. Donaldsons, 
the L. C. Crowes, the Chandler Smiths, 
the Felix Farrells, the Bud Careys, the 
Frank Yanceys among the early reserva- 
tionists . . . also at the Country Club. 

OPERATION SELL-OUT . . . Tickets 
are in great demand for the Jack Kramer 
Tennis Tour, Monday, February 13, at 
7:30 p.m. in the Field House of the Uni¬ 
versity of Wichita. . . . Chits for them 
are obtainable from any member of the 
sponsoring group, the Tennis Patrons of 
Greater Wichita, Inc. . . . Tickets from 
$1.50 to $3 for the general public, and 
memberships, too, for all interested at 
Box 1401, Wichita. . . . Busloads of high 
school students are expected from en¬ 
thusiastic Kansas and Oklahoma . . . 
to see Pancho Gonzales, perhaps the 
greatest player of all time. . . . ’Twill be 
the last appearance of the Tour before 
its European and Bahamas trek. . . . 
And plans include a luncheon for prin¬ 
cipals at the Wichita Club and postlude 
at the home of John Naftzger, with still 
another surprise to be announced next 
week. 

PINK CLOUD . . . We have it on 
authority that it is a pink cloud upon 
which John Percy Cary Woodhams is 
floating this week . . . For Laura and 
John now have Andrea Elisabeth, born 
at Wesley Hospital one day before Kan¬ 
sas’ own one hundredth birthday . . . 
Welcoming this cuddly little doll with 
red blonde hair and their mother home 
this week to 63 Mission, Eastborough, 
were Trevor, Laura, and Pamela. . . . 
And now the Woodhamses can have 
their own tennis team of four . . . with 
the arrival of “Drena” as she has been 
nicknamed. 

QUERY . . . Last week’s answers: 
Conrad Allison Aikman Jr., Neil Roush, 
Edouard Jones. . . . And what executive 
has his own collection of Renoirs, what 
connoisseur has Sevres vases, what so¬ 
cialite has a long-standing friendship 
with the Eisenhowers. 

HAPPY BIRTHDAY ... On February 
3 to Jean Garvey ... on February 4 to 
Teresa Comley ... on February 5 to 
Renetta Christensen, to J. Ashford 
Manka ... on February 6 to Betty Nes- 
ter, to Bob Wells, to W. G. Trimmell 
. . . on February 7 to Lu Dean Wood¬ 
ward, to Harry F. Corbin Jr. ... on 
February 8 to Maude G. Schollenberger, 
to Mildred Ray, to Mabel Kemp, to W. A. 
Stippich ... on February 9 to Margaret 
Jackman, to Lucretta Wedin, to Corrine 
Christensen, and to Mrs. Harry Chaffee. 

FLOWERS OF THE WEEK . . . The 
sunburst gold roses illuminated by heavy 
gold candles at the Kansas Day recep¬ 
tion in the Executive Mansion. 

— RUTH VAWTER RANKIN 



CRESTVIEW LADIES BOARD — Mrs. Ralph Marteney succeeded Mrs. William Quiring as president 
of the ladies board of Crestview Country Club at a festive breakfast Saturday in the Gold Room. 
Pictured, from left, first row are Mrs. Hubert Kintzel, Mrs. Sam Murray, Mrs. Don Pettit, Mrs. 
Wayne Dixon. Second row, Mrs. Earl Lesher, Mrs. Qiring, and Mrs. Marteney, Mrs. Ross Little and 
Mrs. K. W. Pyle. Standing are Mrs. K. U. Benjamin, Mrs. John H. Hoffman, Mrs. R. H. Gump, 
Mrs. Clem A. Vail, Mrs. Galen Graham, and Mrs. Charles Haupt. 



NEP 


DANMARK 

GERMAN/ 

AUSTRIA 

SWITZERLAND 

ITALY 

YUGOSLAVIA 


AFGHANISTAN 

PAKISTAN 


HOME THOUGHTS FROM ABROAD — Schuyler Jones III, with his son, Peter, and wife Lis in front 
of their Volkswagen in which they do much traveling abroad. Bi-lingual, Peter is equally at home 
in Danish or English. Jones, who teaches for Columbia University in Afghanistan, met his parents, 
the Schuyler Joneses, Jr., of Wichita last spring in London. Perhaps he will meet them again this 
spring when the Joneses conduct another tour for George Siefkes. 
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KIDS AND TEACHERS 


The City as a Work of Art 

(Continued from Page 2) 


and city planners — with the power to 
veto the creation of ugliness. Such an 
authority would prevent the erection of 
buildings unsuitable to given areas and 
prevent other abuses, such as the erec¬ 
tion of billboards that obscure pleasing 
vistas. 

9. Industrial parks and other factory 
developments should be planned with 
consideration of beauty as well as effi¬ 
ciency. Industrialists should realize that 
respect for beauty contributes to produc¬ 
tion because of its effect on employe per¬ 
sonnel. A worker, no matter how well 
paid he may be, is depressed if he must 
work in an ugly factory in a squalid 
neighborhood. 

10. There should be some dynamic or¬ 
ganization devoted to the purpose of en¬ 
lightening Wichitans about Wichita. We 
have a city to be proud of — and its 
potentialities are greater than its con¬ 
siderable achievements. A wisely planned 
program to arouse pride and enthusiasm 
about Wichita is long overdue. When 
Wichitans learn to swagger and boast a 
bit, it will not be hard to create a mas¬ 
terpiece of a city. The basic material for 
a masterpiece is here. 

CAPITAL INVESTMENT 

Tax-conscious persons will say that 
these dreams are impossible to realize 
because of a lack of money. It is true 
that they will cost a tremendous amount 
of money. And yet, they can be achieved. 

The proper approach is that of good 
business. Every smart businessman 
knows that he has to spend money to 
make money. He has to invest in his 
enterprise. 

Many businessmen seem to forget that 
they must also invest heavily in the city 
which gives them their prosperity. They 
must pay taxes. They should make finan¬ 
cial contributions — and, in many in¬ 
stances, Uncle Sam makes this easy to 
do. And beyond that, there is the duty 
of assuming responsible leadership. 

Many civic improvements cannot be 
neglected without financial loss. The tax¬ 
payer must pay enough to suport an 
excellent police department — or he 
will pay a great deal more to support 
criminals. The profit in investing in 
cultural institutions is just as real — 
although not so immediately measurable. 
The cities which attract and keep strong 
industries are the ones who make such 
investment. 

The patterns of Wichita’s population 
make the achievement of such goals at 
once more difficult and more necessary. 
This is a city of children. Each year for 
at least five years births have been 
in excess of 10,000. Since the war, the 
percentage rate has been extremely high. 
It is likely that about half of our popula¬ 
tion is made up of young people who are 
capable of little economic production. 


Therefore, a great part of the tax burden 
is borne by a rather small group of 
people. 

And yet, it is imperative to give these 
young people the opportunity to live in 
a masterpiece of a city. We brought 
them into the world. We have no right 
to leave them a civic heritage that is 
less than can be achieved. 

And it can be achieved. Many cities 
right now are tackling these challenges 
and winning. What others can do, Wich¬ 
ita can do.—MARK CLUTTER 

(This article was presented as a lec¬ 
ture to the Wichita Art Association last 
Monday.) 


WICHITAN HEADS 
JAYCEE SEMINAR 

Troy Barton, of Wichita, will be chair¬ 
man of a Community Development Sem¬ 
inar which will highlight the state Jay- 
cee winter quarterly meeting at Em¬ 
poria, Feb. 4. 


FACE NEW SEMESTER 

City public schools marched coura¬ 
geously into second semester last week 
with a full staff of teachers and approxi¬ 
mately 55,452 students to keep them 
hopping. 

The number of students — from the 
Board of Education’s Nov. 4 tally — 
breaks down into 34,342 in elementary 
classes, 12,183 in intermediate, and 8,927 
in high school. The figures show a drop 
of 336 students since the beginning of 
the school year. 


W.U. CONTINUES 
BUILDING BOOM 

Wichita University’s brand new, badly 
needed library will be ready for occu¬ 
pancy in August 1962. 

Plans for the $1.5 million building 
were approved last week by W.U. re¬ 
gents along with architectural planning 
on a $385,000 dormitory construction 
program to house 136 more students. 

Also approved was construction activ¬ 
ity on the Alpha Chi Omega Sorority 
house’s $10,000 wing addition. 
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The Beats: Chaos or Creativity 

(Continued from Page 8) 


not have the moral fibre to create new 
structures of the promised new civiliza¬ 
tion. Thus, Communism is ultimately 
dead (though it may take us under as 
it drowns) because it is uncreative. It, 
too, is looking for room at the bottom 
under the guise of trying to find life at 
the top. 

We also find the “beat” in some forms 
of contemporary art which have dis¬ 
carded standards. Chaotic, disconnected 
elements are daubed on a canvas and 
called a work of art. Ink is thrown on a 
blotter to form a masterpiece. Certain 
well-known playwrights never point up 
anything but chaos in their work. We can¬ 
not always be certain whether they are 
altogether chaotic themselves or whether 
they only point out that their characters 
which represent our times are chaotic. 

We find the “beat” in the so-called 
“style” of much contemporary litera¬ 
ture. For example: “The care with which 
the rain is wrong and the green is 
wrong and the white is wong, the care 
with which there is a chair and plenty of 
breathing. The care with which there 
is incredible justice and likeness, all this 
makes a magnificent asparagus, and also 
a fountain.” 

The musical world has its “beat” per¬ 
formers. Some orchestras encourage 
each musician to do as he feels. One 
may beat on the piano with a dead carp 
while one kicks off a garbage can lid and 
others blow discords. There are those 
who seek to replace harmony with dis¬ 
sonance, music with unmusic. Religious 
jazz competes with harmonious music of 
praise. 

A MATERIALISTIC AGE 

Where do we look for the causes that 
have produced this disorder? The “beat” 
has its origin in an age that is character¬ 
ized by disbelief in spiritual realities. 
Ours is a materialistic age in which edu¬ 
cational institutions teach that to know 
science and technology is to know real- 
ity, though the soul be empty. It is an 
age when people think religion is all 
right so long as it does not interfere 
with money-making and the consump¬ 
tion of one’s material goods, so long as it 
does not interfere with getting on with 
larger economies and bank accounts. If 
this is true, what a pity the atom bomb 
came at such a time when men do not 
have the spiritual resources to control it. 

Actually, Beatniks are often intelli¬ 
gent persons who see that others are 
living for materialistic pleasure and they 
see no ultimate hope in it. But they can 
give no better answer. A real Beatnik 
may be more honest than his wealthy 
neighbor who prides himself that he is 
a member of the church but who does 
not have the power of Christ in his life. 
He is one who realizes the dead end 


which many of his “positive thinking” 
neighbors are heading for and he closes 
the gap between the future and the now. 
Why wait for ultimate disappointment 
when I can be getting the unbenefit of 
it now? Unusual thinking? Remember, 
there is often morbid satisfaction in 
failure. The Beatnik admits to the dis¬ 
illusionment which many others will not 
admit. He makes no bones about the 
shallowness of his life. He loathes a pre¬ 
tended happiness. “Beat” comes out of 
despair for the shallow values which 
others hold dear. The Beatnik might 
search for the real but doesn’t bother. 
If the “best” people has a form of faith 
but deny its power, the Beatnik is not 
attracted to that faith. 

This is quite natural. The “best” people 
have misrepresented authority to him. 
The authority most people preach is an 
authority which they hold to if it kills 
them, whether it brings the blessed or 
not, whether it makes sense or not. But 
this is not authority, for real authority 
is power, a way through which we find 
ourselves. Real authority is a mental, 
spiritual and emotional buttress which 
undergirds a way of life and not merely 
a threat from God that He will spank 
if we don’t do as He says. The Beatnik 
doesn’t believe in good behavior simply 
because it will keep a man from hell, 
especially if he cannot see the real joy 
of living the way the authority suggests. 

MASS MAN DEPERSONALIZED 

The Beatnik resents impersonaliza- 
tion. He sees persons massed together 
and called “people,” depersonalized to 
the extent that the mass is important 
but not the individual. This century, in 
the end, may prove to be not the age 
of the common man as many have 
boasted, but the age of mass man de¬ 
personalized and devaluated. In our 
society conformity is essential — we do 
not welcome the “different.” Conformity 
leads to chaos, and the Beatnik would 
rather go there in the company of those 
who see the loopholes in traditional con¬ 
formity. If he must conform, he will 
conform with those of like precious 
unmind. 

The Beatnik sees those who belong to 
the peace-of-mind cult when their minds 
should be troubled over many of their 
mistakes and errors. He sees men who 
think they have arrived with promotions 
and new jobs but whose lives have not 
improved in quality. He sees persons 
with faith but not the faith that makes 
lives free. He sees persons belonging to 
the church without any desire to live 
the life of faith. He sees persons who 
no longer believe in spiritual creativity 
but in the power of science and gadgets. 

Thus the Beatnik really calls our at¬ 
tention to the question “Is there any 


hope?” F. H. Heinemann has said that 
Christianity is a revelation from an¬ 
other world and no one may have it if 
he adapts himself to the world. Before 
the world will be Christian, men must 
realize they cannot adapt themselves to 
the world nor fatten themselves on the 
world. 

The Beatnik may do our world a favor 
if he can provoke us into an analysis 
of our cultural deficiencies. He cannot, 
however, show us how to be creative. 
This inspiration must come from the 
great Creator. 


HITLER BIO-PIC SET 
BY FILM SOCIETY 

A German film depicting the downfall 
of Adolph Hitler will be the February 
offering of the Wichita Film Society. 

The picture, “The Last 10 Days” will 
be shown in the Fine Arts Center Audi¬ 
torium at 8:15 p.m. February 8. 

The dramatization is based on a fa¬ 
mous German book, “The Last 10 Days 
of Hitler” and has been well received in 
Europe. A short subject will also be pre¬ 
sented. 

Tickets will be on sale at the door. 
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Booking agencies of “Big Bands” are 
keeping a wary but jaundiced eye 
peeled to the results of the success 
or lack of success of the ballrooom 
promotion here. They are perking their 
ears to the comments of the bands 
that play at the COTILLION BALL- 
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ROOM (11120 W. Kellogg). Why 
should all of this attention to a 
ballroom in a mid-western metrop¬ 
olis be of such importance to the music 
maker market throughout the nation? 
Amazing as the answer is, it is none¬ 
theless true. THE COTILLION is the 
first ballroom to be built in the nation 
during the last fifteen years. (One ex¬ 
ception . . . the TRIG Ballroom on 
East Kellogg which is now a private 
club belonging to The Royal Order of 
the Moose). The music type moguls, 
sitting at polished desks . . . looking 
for the beginning of the NEXT “Big 
Band” trend ... are keeping a nervous 
but hopeful finger on the pulse of the 
ballroom on West U.S. 54 Highway. 
They know that entertainment fads 
will cycle and that as lucrative as the 
“Big Band” was in the 30’s and 40’s, 
sooner or later the trend will cycle 
around again. All they need is just the 
slight inkling that there is interest in 
ballroom business and here we go 
again. SHEP FIELDS is now appear¬ 
ing at the COTILLION and will be 
augmented by THE FOUR ACES, the 
DECCA RECORDING ARTISTS, who 
will be here for a three day stay be¬ 
ginning Friday, February 3rd. Who 
can forget the fine job the ACES have 
done with TELL ME WHY, STRAN¬ 
GER IN PARADISE, LOVE IS A 
MANY SPLENDORED THING and 
THREE COINS IN A FOUNTAIN. 
If you don’t get out to hear the FOUR 
ACES, chances are that you will re¬ 
gret it. Everyone else will be there. 

We had a gripping conversation . . . 
three fingered that is . . . with 

FRANK CLAUSE, one of America’s 
finest bowlers, last week at a small 
dinner party hosted by MR. AND 
MRS. CLYDE MADDEN. We gath¬ 
ered at the TOWN CLUB (TOWN 
HOUSE HOTEL) and proceeded to 
try to “split” each others sides with 
stories, “sparing” no one. CLAUSE, 
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who has rolled over half a hundred 
perfect games, eleven of which have 
been American Bowling Congress 
sanctioned, says that the only problem 
with being a famous bowler, is that 
no matter where he might be, in an 
elevator . . . restaurant ... on the 
street or in a doctor’s office, he is 
presumed upon by almost ANYone 
to “Show me what I’m doing wrong, 
Frank!” HOST CLYDE MADDEN, 
former county peacemaker and law 
enforcer and now in the real estate 
business, is shown on the right in a 
picture on this page . . . wherever it 
is . . getting a manicure inspection 

from CLAUSE THE GREAT. The 
“referee looking gentleman” in the 
middle is JACK HARRIS, Entrepre¬ 
neur of the Town Club. By the way . . . 
I presumed on FRANK CLAUSE in 
the elevator and now I know what 
I’ve been doing wrong, BOWLING! 


MARVIN BOONE, comedy expert, re¬ 
turns to the T-BONE SUPPER CLUB 
(So. Broadway and 47th St.) for a 
two week stint. The word is that he s 
very good . . . haven’t seen him yet 
but certainly intend to. DELILA 
DANTI is being held over. 

One of the CONRAD-HILTON HOTEL’S 
major executives commented last 
weekend that the service in the 
COUNTRY KITCHEN (ALLIS HO¬ 
TEL) was even more complete and 
embraced “extra services” that the 
world famous hotel provides. A nice 
compliment to Mr. LAMBERTI and 
his Hotel staff. 



Until 

Next 

Week 

B. FOXY 
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Want New, More Enjoyable Listening? Tune to 


WICHITA’S 

NEW ENTERTAINMENT PAIR 



Now You Can Enjoy These Programs 

7:15- 7:30 A.M. Bill Shadel—“News Around the World” M-Sat. 


9:00 - 10:00 AM. Don McNeill’s—“Breakfast Club” M-F 

12:15-12:30 P.M. Paul Harvey News M-Sat. 

1:00- 2:00 P.M. “Flair” with Dick Van Dyke M-F 

5:30- 5:40 P.M. Alex Drier M-F 

5:40 - 5:45 P.M. John Cameron Swayze M-F 

5:50- 5:55 P.M. Howard Cosell—Sports M-F 

5:55 - 6.00 P.M. Arthur Van Horn M-F 

6:00- 6:15 P.M. Edward P. Morgan M-F 


“News Alive at ’55” throughout the broadcast day, seven days a week. 
“Hour of Decision”—Billy Graham—Sunday—1:00—1:30 P.M. 
“Monday Morning Headlines”—Sunday—4:55—5:10 P.M. 

Plus EXCLUSIVE coverage of the Patterson-Johansson World’s Cham¬ 
pionship Fight—March 13, 1961. 



1070 on Your Dial 

Ptc^faulSctdcly Station 

42nd and North Broadway Wichita, Kansas 

24 Hour a Day Weather and Road Information 

DIAL THE 7 UP WEATHER PHONE TE 8-7771 
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